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HOOD COLLEGE COLUMN 


May is the month for the meetings of 
Classes. Maryland Classis, meeting at 
Walkersville, extended the privilege of 
showing the Hood films at the last evening 
session. Mercersburg Classis, meeting at 
MeConnellsburg, Pa., extended a like cour- 
tesy at its first general evening session. 

At MeConnellsburg we were delightfully 
entertained at the Fulton House, with Mrs, 


Emma Trout, the manager, as hostess. Mrs, 
Trout is the mother of our Rose Daniels, 
of the Class of 1923, who spent six years 
at Hood, one to complete her course at 
Hood Seminary, and one as an assistant in 
the department of chemistry after grad- 
uation. Rose will be remembered among 
other things as having been awarded the 
Elsie Muir Loucks prize. McConnelsburg 
is also the home of Mary Irwin and more 
recently of Catherine Elizabeth Hull. 

Virginia Classis, meeting at Lovettsville, 
Va., added the Hood films to a rather full 
Friday evening’s program, during which 
a crowded auditorium seemed to enjoy the 
‘Glimpses of Hood’’ very much indeed. 
Lovettsville is the home of Dorothy 
Souder, whose mother added greatly to the 
Virginia hospitality extended. 

Press of commencement preparations 
prevented attendance at other classes. The 
use of the Hood films seems fully to justify 
itself as a bit of unique publicity, and we 
are looking forward with great interest to 
the report from the developers of the films 
of the May Fete and of other features at 
that time, both indoor and out-of-doors. 
Dr. A. V. Casselman again exhibited his 
kindness to Hood and his unselfish devo- 
tion to her interests in giving us three 
days of his time, just before, during, and 
just after the May Fete. We have promised 
the student body to give a first showing of 
these films without previous titling, on 
Monday evening, June 4, between Step 
Songs and the reception. Students and 
their friends are cordially invited to Brod- 
beck Hall for that occasion. 

The May Fete was a veritable dream” 
whose description has. been given else- 
where. Every year the occasion seems to 
grow in successful presentation and in the 
numbers and enthusiasm of those who at- 
tend. Please note in passing a determina- 
tion on the part of the college and the 
May Day Committee to purchase a con- 
siderable number of additional chairs be- 
fore next year in order that a larger pro- 
portion of our guests may be seated. 

It was indeed a pleasure to have Dr. and 
Mrs, Bartholomew with us again for the 
fifth consecutive year as our guests at the 
May Fete and as the speaker at our May 
Day Vesper. Such friendships and much 
service grow in mellowness and in rare 
joy as the years go by. 

Just ahead as we write are the examina- 
tions, the senior class dinner of May 28, 
and the commencement events in their or- 
der beyond. MHood’s thirty-fifth annual 
commencement will not be celebrated as 
an anniversary but every effort will be put 
forth to make it the best commencement 
ever, in honor of the institution and of the 
Class of 1928. 

—J, H. A. 


THE LANSDALE SCHEME OF SYM- 
BOLISM FOR RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


A. N. Sayres 


In St. John’s Church School, at Lans- 
dale, Pa., a new unique type of religious 
symbolism is incorporated in a series of 
medallions in the windows of a thoroughly 
departmentalized building. This type of 
symbolism is relatively new in the sense 
that the motif is vital and religious and 
that the symbols are intended as tools to 
serve the purposes of education rather 
than as ornaments to serve the purposes of 
art with an historical or theological 
motif. 

This is not to say that the medallions 
are not artistic. They are works of art of 


the first rank. They are done in pure an- 
tique style, Mr. Paul Martel, of Philadel- 
phia, being the artist. Each medallion is 
15 inches in diameter, composed of from 
18 to 28 pieces of glass (all of which have 
gone through two fires) assembled and 
mounted in a window of leaded hammered 
cathedral glass. 

The series is unique in the sense that 
the 23 subjects are graded to suit the ages 
of the pupils in the several departments of 
the school. In other words there is here 
a departmentalized set of symbols caleul- 
ated to serve as teaching helps in a pro- 
gram of Christian education. That is to 
say, they are an integral part of the cur- 
riculum of this Church-school. 

The thoughtful and alert observer will 
catch this symbolie note as he approaches 
the building on the street side. The lawn 
of the quadrangle is adorned by a concrete 
garden vase in a circle of the cement walk, 
the bowl of which bears a wreath of wild 
roses and garden roses intertwined. The 
dominant purpose of the Christian educa- 
tional enterprise is suggested here—the 
cultivation of Christian character from the 
raw material of human nature. 


Within the building nine separate rooms 
are occupied by these 23 different symbols. 
In some rooms two, and in others four of 
the windows carry these medallions, while 
one of a different order appears in the 
Men’s Bible Class room. We shall des- 
cribe and interpret these several groups in 
chronological order, beginning with the 
youngest. 


_ CONSCIENCE 


It isn’t right our Conscience to 
blight, 

By doing the things that are wrong; 

We’re given the light, to show us the 
right, 

On our way as we travel along. 

We’re here on trial, for a little 
while, 

To do just the best that we can, 

And as we file through life’s hurry- 
ing mile, 

We’re to play the part of the man. 


The Conscience way is as plain as 
day, 

To show us the right and the wrong, 

Then every new day, observe the 
right way, 

And show forth your Lord to the 
throng. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Kindergarten Group 


The Cradle Roll babies are matriculated 
in the regular sessions of the Church 
School at the earliest possible age and 
have their own room, program, organiza- 
tion and equipment. This is called the 
Kindergarten Department. Here the chil- 
dren from one to three years of age are 
cared for and two medallions intimately re- 
lated in thought adorn the room. 

The Lamb is portrayed to represent the 
little children of the Church. This is not 
to be confused with any theological con- 
notations of the lamb. To strip it of all 
such suggestions the lamb is shown in a 
crib upon the straw with the light from a 
rude stable-window shed upon it. The 
simplicity, helplessness and dependence of 
the lamb typify the like qualities in the 
little children of this department. ‘‘Jesus 
saith unto Peter, Feed my lambs.’’ (John 
21:15b.) 

The Sheepfold is emblematical of the 
Heavenly Father’s care. Since the use of 
figures in the whole scheme has been pur- 
posely avoided to keep the plan purely 
symbolic, the Shepherd does not appear, 
but his staff leans against the crude wooden 


door of the fold and a few of the flock are 
dimly visible just inside the door. The 
tender shepherd’s care which inspires such 
confidence ‘in the sheep suggests the 
Father’s abiding love which justifies the 
implicit trust of His little ones, ‘‘I am 
the good shepherd.’’? (John 10:11a.) 


Beginners Group 

At the age of four and five years (when 
children are enrolled in the Beginners De- 
partment) nature is an effective vehicle of 
the God-idea. Children at this period are 
great lovers of Nature in her many beauti- 
ful forms and thru them God’s work in 
the world is very happily interpreted to 
them. Accordingly four medallions in the 
Beginners Department portray the four- 
fold aspect of Nature—Air, Earth, Sky 
and Sea. 

Air is represented by several groups of 
flying birds against the background of the 


clouds. The accompanying text is from 
Matthew 6:26a. ‘‘Behold the fowls of the 
ohne 


Earth is shown by a wood-scene peopled 
by small wild-life—a fox, a rabbit, a squir- 


rel, and enhanced by the color of 
the flowers and the grasses. ‘‘The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’’ 


Psalm 24:1a. 

Sky reveals moon and stars peeping thru 
a clouded heaven, 
accompanying text. 
the glory of God.’’ 

Sea is portrayed with a crested billow 
breaking into foam, a fish appearing thru 
the water and another leaping over the 
crest of the wave. ‘‘The sea is His and 
He made it.’’ Psalm 95:5a. 

Thus these beauty-spots are reminders to 
the children of the many devious voices 
thru which God speaks to them. The flowers 
and the trees, the birds and the bees, the 
moon and the stars, and the roaring billows 
by the seashore are so many signs of the 
presence of the Heavenly Father. 


‘¢The heavens declare 


‘‘The world is so full of a number of 


things 
I think we should all be as happy as 
kings.’’ 
Primary Group 

The Primary child comes into a new 
world with the first three years of school 
(approximately six to eight years). Here 
the Chureh and the School are co-operating 
for the first time in the enterprise of train- 
ing the child for constructive Christian 
citizenship. Hence two flags—the Ameri- 
can flag and the Christian flag—are used 
as emblems of loyalty to the fatherland 
and loyalty to the Kingdom, and these 
medallions are always at hand to serve as 
objects to be saluted when the children 
give the pledges of allegiance. 

The American Flag floats in the breeze 
with the sky and the clouds for a back- 
ground—its red for courage, its white for 
purity and its blue for loyalty to the forty- 
eight states in our beloved union, even as 
our fathers proved their loyalty to the thir- 
teen colonies typified by the stripes. The 
artist has very fittingly sketched into the 
picture at the base of the medallion the 
outlines of several muncipal buildings, thus 
giving the civic or patriotic touch. The 
appropriate scripture text is from II Sam- 
uel 10:12a. ‘‘Be of good courage, and let 
us play the man for our people, and for the 
cities of our God.’’ 

““T pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America. to the republic 
for which it stands, one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’’ When 
the pupils repeat this pledge and look re- 
peatedly on the Star-spangled Banner, the 
sanction of religion is placed upon "true 
patriotism and upright, honorable citizen- 
ship. 

The Christian Flag is flung against a 
background similar to that of the Ameri- 
can Flag—with its cross of red in the field 
of blue to represent the central principle 
of the Christian life. All that is highest 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOARD AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To one who is only casually acquainted with the re- 
cent educational developments it is apparent that we are 
living in a new day. The work of the Publication and 
Sunday School Board today cannot be compared with 
the work it did even 25 years ago. Then we used Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, and it was possible for 
one person to supervise the preparation of lesson material 
for the entire denomination. At the present time we have at 
least four classes of lesson material: 

1. There are those who still continue to use the Inter- 
national ungraded Lessons. _ 

2. There are others who have adopted the Department- 
ally Graded Lesson material, the preparation of which re- 
quires trained educators who have a knowledge of child 
psychology, and who adapt the lesson content, in as far 
as this is possible, to the nature and need of the child. 

3. There are other schools who have passed beyond the 
stage of the Departmentally Graded, and who have adopted 
the Closely Graded Lessons. The preparation of this 
material requires even greater skill and keener insight 
into the nature and life of childhood than does the pre- 
paration of the Departmentally Graded. 

4, There are a few of the more advanced schools who 
are anxious to work out their educational scheme on a 
purely child-centered project basis. 

All these schools are looking to the Publication and 
Sunday School Board for lesson material. 

The local school does not only need proper lesson mate- 
rial; it also needs trained teachers. The trained teacher 
is perhaps more essential than the graded material. Those 
of you who, a quarter of a century ago, studied Oliver’s 
“Teacher Training Course” realize how elementary such 
training was. From it we have advanced to our present 
standard training course, which includes the study of child 
psychology, the problem of organization and administra- 
tion of the Church School and kindred subjects. So im- 
portant is the training of teachers that our Board, about 
a year ago, was compelled to employ a man on full time, 
whose specific duty is to promote and guide teacher train- 
ing work in our Sunday Schools. 

Then, too, we are beginning to recognize that there is 
a distinct young people’s problem. For years the Church 
and Sunday School have been losing a large number of 
boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 24. An ef- 


fort is being made to so adapt our educational program 
as to meet the needs of these young people and main- 
tain their interest in the work of the Church and the 
Sunday School. 

Now, in all this work, the Publication and Sunday 
School Board does three things: 1. It employs experts to 
study these problems and to help in their solution. 2. 
These experts confer with the experts of the other Protest- 
ant denominations. In these conferences they share their 
experiences, making such contributions as they are able 
to make, and profit by the experience of the experts of 
the other Protestant denominations. 3. They make ayvail- 
able for the Reformed Sunday Schools the best material 
and the best methods which are known today, not only 
in the field of religious education, but in the field of public 
education as well. 


Our only regret is that because of the very meager 
financial support which we receive from the Church, it 
is not possible for us to have a more thorough and system- 
atic division of labor, so that our Church can make a great- 
er contribution to the religious educational work of the 
Protestant Churches of America. 


We also lament the fact that, for the same reason, we 
are unable to secure sufficient field workers to promote 
the work of religious education as it should be promoted 
by a Church which has always prided itself upon the claim 
that it has laid its foundations on an educational basis. 


SSE ADM ane 
a 
THE CONGREGATION’S BOARD OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


In speaking of a Congregational Board of Religious Edu- 
cation in the local Church we are speaking of something 
which generally does not exist. If, however, we admit 
that the Christian Education of children and young people 
is one of the most effective ways in which a congregation 
can further the Kingdom of God, that this is a task of the 
congregation as such, and that it should have a group of 
its members responsible for this task, we have forged our 
own chain binding us to the setting up of such a Board. 


The ideal way is to have perhaps seven people care- 
fully nominated in a small group and then elected by the 
congregation at its annual meeting. An intermediate plan 
is to combine the Consistory’s Committee on Religious 
Education with three carefully selected representatives of 
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the Sunday School and thus constitute the Board. If the 
persons who would logically be members of this Board 
are already active leaders in the Sunday School and 
thereby members of a Sunday School Council or Associa- 
tion which meets regularly, this Council or Association 
may at the outset do the work of the Board of Religious 
Education. The important thing is that somewhere, some- 
how, some body of persons shall assume this responsibility 
and do this work for the congregation. 

And this work is the all-inclusive one of providing for 
the adequate and well-rounded spiritual growth of the 
children of the congregation into maturity and beyond. 
It can not be more; it dare not be less. Children belong 
not only to the family and to the state but to the Christian 
congregation. It is somebody’s business to see to it that 
they grow in the knowledge and love of God and in fel- 
lowship with mankind. 


The starting-point of the work of this agency is not 
the problem of attendance nor the probiem of better 
courses of study, nor the problem of the Sunday School. 
The starting-point is the children themselves. What do 
we wish them to become? What two or three things can 
we do for their spiritual growth at each successive age? 
Any other starting-point merely befogs the issue. Far 
and away the greatest task is to define clearly the answer 
to this question, What do we want for our children in their 
spiritual life? And, as has been suggested, the most useful 
way of approaching the question -is to consider one age at 
a time. 

For example, here is the age of twelve to fourteen. 
Our children come into this age as boys and girls; they go 
out as men and women. They come in as baptized mem- 
bers of the Church; they go out as confirmed members. 
Very clearly we owe this age at least two things—a wise 
spiritual help in the turbulent days of adolescence, and an 
adequate preparation for full Church membership. Then, 
and not until then, do we ask the question, What are we 
doing now? What is the Sunday School doing? The 
Daily Vacation Bible School? The Christian Endeavor 
Society? The catechetical class? And then, last of all, 
the question, How shall we go about doing what we know 
we ought to do? What shall be the peculiar function of 
each organization? What changes in teaching and wor- 
ship are required? What additional training of our lead- 
ers? 

In some such way as this the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, or its temporary substitute, can face the problem 
of Christian Education in the name of the congregation. 


—NEvin C. HARNeER. 
* * > 


WHO MERITS THE MILLSTONE? 


A little child is the central object in the teachings of 
Christ concerning the Kingdom. They who will be great 
must become childlike—not childish, as are so many puny 
Christians. Like children, we are to “believe without sus- 
picion, love without distinction, hope without limitation.” 
But this is not all. We are to help those who are trying 
to be childlike disciples. If we hinder them in any way, 
“it were better for us that a millstone were hanged about 
our necks, and that we were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.”’ The millstone alluded to here is not that of the 
hand-mill but that of the power-mill turned by oxen, and 
it was used only by the heathen for punishment, hence 
all the more shameful. 


Christ was always deeply interested in the children. He 
saw how they recoil from evil men and trust the honest 
folks. He found more likeness to the Father’s heart in 
them than in men. There was more heaven among the 
little ones than among the elders. He saw them as they 
are: hunible, trustful, teachable, obedient and loving. He, 
therefore, teaches a great lesson on regard for the chil- 
dren, and we ought never to lose sight of the great facts 
of the lesson in this day of passive interest in our boys 
and girls. 

Whoever causes a child to stumble merits the millstone. 


Who are the spoiled children in our homes but those 
whose parents are at fault? The selfishness, greed, lying 
and cowardice of our boys and girls are but the result of 
the parents’ over-indulgence or over-severity. Yet God 
entrusts these precious souls to us. We are shocked when 
a child is murdered in cold blood, and yet, we are the 
greater murderers when we kill the spiritual lives of our 
children through our offences. “Woe to that parent by 
whom the offence cometh.” 

Whoever deals lightly with a child merits the millstone. 
We often wonder what would happen if there were no 
public schools to which many parents send their children 
that they may be rid of them for the day! Such parents 
must think of their children as mere “‘trifles.”’ The lodge, 
the club, the party seem to be of so great primary im- 
portance that the care of the boys and girls is but a sec- 
ondary matter, to be attended to by others. Again, how 
troublesome children are to many of us! There was a 
minister of nervous temperament who often became quite 
annoyed by finding his grandchildren in his study. One 
day one of the grandsons was standing at his mother’s 
side and she was speaking to him about heaven. “Mamma,” 
he said, “I don’t want to go to heaven.” “Don’t want to 
go to heaven, my boy!” ‘No, I’m sure I don’t.” “Why 
not?” “Won’t grandpa be there?” ‘Why, yes, son, I 
hope he will.” “Well, as soon as he sees us, he will come 
scolding along, and say, ‘Whew, whew, what are you boys 
good for anyway?’ I don’t want to go to heaven if grand- 
pa is going to be there.’ Still our Master says, “That 
in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father.” 

Whoever sees no danger in our faulty training of a 
child merits the millstone. What would we do to a nurse 
who had carelessly dropped an infant, who had thereby 
become a cripple for life? But think of the many souls 
of children we drop and let grow up in the world as 
spiritual cripples! Our spiritual nursing is being done 
carelessly—family worship, grace before meals, religious 
literature, pictures, music and art, Sunday observance, all 
these give way to other matters. And yet these children 
look to us in faith. A poor little boy was found standing 
in a street, apparently very sick. A kind-hearted man 
went to ask him what he was doing there. “I am waiting 
for God to come.” “What do you mean?” said the gen- 
tleman, touched by the pathetic tone of the boy’s answer. 
“God sent for mother and father and little brother,” he 
said, “and took them away to His home up in the sky; and 
mother told me, when she was sick, that God would take 
care of me. I have no home, and so I am here, and I 
have been looking long up into the sky for God to come 
and take care of me, as mother said He would. He will 
come, won’t He?” “Yes, my lad,” said the man, overcome 
with emotion, “and He has sent me to take care of you.” 
The boy’s eyes flashed and a smile of triumph broke over 
his face as he said, ‘““Mother never told me a lie, sir; but 
you have been so long on the way!” Are we satisfying 
the desires and faith of our children by living and dealing 
faultlessly with them? 


Fathers and mothers, know your children; they are 
God’s gifts to you. Realize the power of your influence. 
You are everything to them. Words have some power, 
but your deeds live forever with them. Show them Christ 
in your own lives. Recognize that the “admonition of 
the Lord” is your only right of power over them, for this 
is the child’s safeguard against physical, moral and spirit- — 
ual injury. God asks you to demand obedience when it 
is in accordance with His law. More than that, or less, 
is sin. “Their gratitude glows in their happy smile; it 
is felt in their fond embrace.” Have those smiles no 
thought for you? Have those embraces no effect upon - 
you? 

—ArTHUR Y. HOLTER. 
ae Lit, 


“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES” 


I have just been grading the examination papers of _a_ 
class in Home Missions at the Philadelphia Training School — 
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for Christian Workers of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
‘Churches. One of the questions in this examination was: 
“What have been the weak points in the program of the 
Church in America?” One of the Hungarian Reformed 
girls in the class certainly did not mince matters in the 
answering of this question. Here is her answer, which 
may amuse you, but may also make you think: 


“The weak points in the Church of America have been 


that: 

1, They really took part in the war by praying for their 
side to win, and encouraging the members to help the 
soldiers by even allowing the women to sit and knit in 
Church during the sermon. 

2. The Church allows race prejudice to enter in and 
shut out those of another race. 


3. They look at denominationalism too much. 

4. Too much time and money has gone into the im- 
provement of the Church buildings, and not enough given 
to the making of Christ real in world affairs. 

5. During the steel strike the Church came out and had 
its say and was successful. It should do this oftener; 
but the trouble is, it’s weak and wobbly. 

6. Ministers give book reviews (in the pulpit).” 

—A. V.C. 


balck 
TRIBUTE TO A GREAT “BOY” 


Among the heartening notes which deserve a place in 
this Children’s Day Number of the MEssENGER, we find 
one in the letter sent by “a bunch of boys” in Washing- 
ton to “America’s favorite boy.” It is as follows: To 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Citizen of the World:: 
“We, the boys of the School for Pages of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, wish to ex- 
tend you our congratulations on this the first anniversary 
of your great flight. We admire you, first, for your lack 
of conceit; secondly, your courage; and last but not least, 
your example, by not indulging in the drink habit nor the 
cigarette habit, and your other high moral standards which 
you have followed, that inspire us to do like you.” 

It is certainly not the least of the feats of this illustri- 
ous young American who has enshrined his name in the 
heart of the world that he has demonstrated to the youth 
of his time that one can be a “regular fellow” and be 
universally recognized as “a good sport,” and yet not be 
guilty of the vices and dangerous habits which so many 
have regarded as one of the proofs of manliness. It is 
impossible to calculate the amount of good which has 
been done by such an example set by a young man who 
has accomplished so much and yet remained so free from 
immodesty or ostentation or other disagreeable traits of 
character. It is always a blessing when those whom our 
young people most admire set a standard in their own 
personal habits which does not induce cynicism or disil- 
lusionment, but which continues to inspire the highest 
ideals. 

Thus Gordon Cochrane, familiarly known as “Mickey,” 
star catcher of the Philadelphia Athletics, was asked the 
other day to describe the qualities needed to make a suc- 
cessful baseball player, and amid the vociferous applause 
of 2,000 boys and girls of the West Philadelphia High 
School, “Mickey” said: “The successful ball player re- 
quires three things: first, he must have physical rugged- 
ness; next he must have mental alertness. The two 
greatest examples of this quality I have ever met in base- 
ball are Eddie Collins and ‘Ty’ Cobb. Both can out-think 
the other side and keep a couple of jumps ahead of them. 
But finally, a successful ball player must practice temper- 
ance. This is particularly important in these days of auto- 
mobile joy rides and hip-pocket flasks. Some young fel- 
lows think there is no harm in this stuff and many of 
them don’t find out until too late that you can’t be a suc- 
cess in anything if you are wasting your time and energy 
in dissipation. You boys who hope to make the big leagues 
or to succeed in any other line should take a tip from 
those who have learned, and ‘pass up’ the bootlegger, late 
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hours, fast cars and cabarets. Unless you live straight 
you won't last in base ball, and once you have slipped 
you'll have a hard time trying to come back.” 

As a matter of fact, preachers could say the same thing 
a thousand times and it probably wouldn’t have as much 
influence with the boys and girls of our time as when 
the well-beloved idols of athletics proclaim it and prac- 
tice what they preach. We should be grateful, therefore, 
for all such testimonies from those whose example and 
influence are counting so much in the thinking and the 
conduct of American youth, 


GREETINGS TO THE METHODIST 
PROTESTANTS 


The Methodist Protestant (Baltimore), in an artistic 
edition of 72 pages with cover, and the Methodist Record- 
er (Pittsburgh), with an edition of 48 pages, celebrate 
the Centennial of the Methodist Protestant denomination, 
which has been made notable by a series of events held 
May 16-25. The MeEssENGER joins in felicitations for 
these good friends who have come to their 100th anniver- 
sary with glad hearts, rejoicing in the past and full of 
hope for the future. They have multiplied their small 
constituency forty times, having grown from 5,000 to 
200,000 in the course of a century. They now have hold- 
ings representing a wealth of $19,500,000. It is our earn- 
est hope that they may continue to grow both in num- 
bers and in influence for good. 


* * * 


THE TRUE CENTER OF COLLEGE LIFE 


The MEssENGER has alluded before to the queer provi- 
sion in the Will of Stephen Girard, which excludes all 
ordained ministers of all creeds from the institution which 
he founded and endowed, and in which an education has 
been provided for so many boys. As a result of this some 
have mistakenly concluded that Girard College is, if not 
antagonistic to religion, certainly not inclined to foster it. 
Such a view is categorically denied by the President of 
the institution, Dr. Herrick, who is himself a devoted 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. 


In a valuable article about his work, The Philadelphia 
Bulletin says: “A strong believer in moral education, 
President Herrick declares the true center of Girard Col- 
lege is the Chapel. The old misconception persists that 
the College is a non-religious, if not an irreligious institu- 
tion. How far that is from the truth he points out by 
calling attention to the importance of the Chapel exercises. 
No ecclesiastic may enter the College grounds; but that 
does not preclude the presentation of moral and religious 
truths, or the attendance of the boys at religious exer- 
cises outside the grounds. Daily attendance at Chapel, 
the Sunday services addressed the visiting laymen and 
officers of the College, the non-denominational services of 
song and prayer, are important factors in the life of the 
boys. Religious and moral education in a non-sectarian 
sense is not neglected, and Dr. Herrick declares he would 
go a step farther and have a special officer in instruction 
appointed for the purpose of supervising and conducting 
the Chapel exercises and acting as the personal counsellor 
of the boys.” 

We wish we could believe that some institutions under 
the control of the Church were really regarding the 
Chapel exercises as “the true center of the college life.” 
The way in which those services are ignored, neglected 
and minimized in some institutions is a positive disgrace. 
Is it a fantastic dream, to speak of the Chapel today, as 
President Herrick does, as “the true center of college 
life?” The general attitude of some College authorities 
seems to be that there should be no semblance of discipline 
or.authority exercised in this matter but that the current 
cult of self-expression should be given free rein, particu- 
larly in the sphere of religion. We are glad to see that 
President Herrick does not mince words on this point. He 
rather recognizes that the present situation calls for more 


al 
stringent action on the part of educational institutions 
rather than for a letting down of the bars. 

As Dr. Herrick says, “The great weakness of discipline 


and lack of control in the homes of America, the failure 
to assist in the meeting of reasonable standards in con- 
duct, and the following of practices which undermine char- 
acter and unfit children for useful living, 
be chiefly responsible for an alarming amount of juvenile 
delinquency. Neither the Board of Control nor the ad- 
ministration of Girard College is willing to yield to the 
tendency, which seems all too common in the present day, 
of indulging the whims of children and of allowing them 
to grow up without the benefit of authority in the directing 
of their lives.” 

It is to be hoped that such an outspoken attitude may 
assist in stiffening the spinal column of some other influ- 
ential leaders in the academic world, particularly in de- 
nominational institutions which pass as “Christian Col- 
leges.” It brings to our remembrance the following trench- 
ant observation from the Federal Council Bulletin, which 
some folks might profitably paste in their hats: 

“The college, particularly the institution having a re- 
ligious background, must share in the responsibility of 
filling the Charch’é pulpits. Students of unusual promise 
who “indicate a preference for one of the so-called secular 
professions are seldom if ever approached by college auth- 
orities or by faculty members with a view of stimulating 
this student interest in the Christian ministry. There is 
too often a pitiful lack on the part of the college admini- 
stration of any predisposition in favor of the ministry as 
a life calling. Might it not be that if colleges and facul- 
ties were to display as much interest in and zeal for the 
undergraduate ministerial association as they display for 
the athletic association, more ministerial candidates would 
be turned over to our theological seminaries. It is a com- 
mon sight to see practically every member of the faculty 
at a football game, but it is next to impossible to create 
an interest among faculty members in the activities of 
the students’ ministerial organization. That is why be- 
longing to an undergraduate ministerial club is not the 
badge of honor that it might be.” 

Ma? fh 


CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


We read the other day an indictment of the contemporary 
Church which caused us to sit up and take notice. Indeed, 
it did more than that—it produced some very Serious 
heart-searching, and we have not as yet been able to 
shake off its effect. Those of us who are constitutionally 
inclined to look on the bright side and to note the progress 
which is being made in a number of directions, hesitate 
to believe that such a charge can be substantiated, and 
yet we must confess that there are not a few indications 
that there is too much truth in it to permit any smug self- 
satisfactions to cry it down and to say off-hand that the 
picture is over-drawn. 

Here is the statement to which we refer, made by 
Bishop Henderson of the Methodist Church: “Additions 
to membership instead of converts to Christ are cursing 
the Church. Our Church activities have outrun our spirit- 
ual experience. Spiritual anemia, spiritual inertia, spirit- 
ual complacency and spiritual incompleteness are strangling 
Christ within the Church.” 

We are finding it increasingly difficult to get away from 
the tremendous challenge of this statement. Somehow the 
charge carries conviction with it. It is an added evidence 
of our great need of humility and contrition—for the 
charge involves every one of us in the pulpit or the pew. 

How many of the additions to our membership today 
are really “converts to Christ?” How many of our 
“Church activities” grow out of our “spiritual experience” 
and are regulated by this experience in their content and 
methods? How many of us can claim that our congrega- 


tions are not afflicted with the four evils which Bishop 


Henderson says are “strangling Christ” even in the house 
of His professed friends—the four spiritual diseases of 
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anemia, inertia, complacency and incompleteness? And 
if you confess the allegations to be true, what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Nothing? Well, that helps to prove 
how sadly true this description is. Only a “divine dis- 
content” is going to cure it—a discontent with ourselves 
that will literally drive us into a new and larger spiritual 
experience. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PAPYRUS 


I beheld in the land of Egypt how the Ancient 
folk of the Egyptians glorified the Lotus and the Papyrus, 
and how the Columns of their Temples were crowned with 
these Flowers. And I considered how they used the Papy- 
rus for the Copies they made of the Book of the Dead, 
but how little they used it for the Records of the Living. 
And I beheld how, in the days of my friend Ankh-Amen, 
who was father-in-law to Tut-Ankh-Amen, the Egyptians 
used Clay Tablets inscribed in the Babylonian letters of 
the wedge-shape, and probably taught them unto Moses. 
And I said unto myself, If we ever find the Ten Com- 
mandments in the Original, I think we shall find that the 
Two Tables of Stone were inscribed in the Babylonian 
Character. 


And I was shown some sheets of Papyrus that had 


come down from Ancient times with writing of the Egyp- 
tian kind. And one spake unto me, saying, Papyrus was 
very Fragile, and not like unto the Monuments. 


And I said, It was indeed fragile, but it hath lasted 
as well as the Monuments and is better. 


And he said, How canst thou say it is better? 


And I said, Human Progress never went up a more 
certainly Blind Alley than when the Ancient Egyptians, 
seeking a less cumbersome method of writing than their 
Hieroglyphicks, turned to the Babylonian baked clay tab- 
lets. The hope of liberation for the human mind from 
the bondage of Stone and Clay as the basis of Literature 
trembled in the balance. The Clay Tablet, inscribed with 
a Triangular Copper Pen, 
than the cutting of inscriptions upon Stone, that the Schol- 
ars of Egypt, seeking after fads, well-nigh obtained Com- 
pulsory Education after the Babylonian fashion, and so 
would they have fettered the human mind for Centuries 
with one more Educational Folly. But all the while the 
modest Papyrus was growing in their Nile swamps, and 
the line of Progress lay not through Babylon, but was close 
at hand. 


And he said, With a little persuasion thou wouldst 
make me to glorify the art of making Paper. 


And I said, There never was a day of brighter hope 
for Human Intelligence. than that in which the learned 
men of Egypt turned squarely on their heels out of the 
Blind Alley of the Clay Tablet, and invested their money 
in the making of Paper. 


And he said, A sheet of Paper is a small thing to cause 
a man to wax so eloquent. 


And I took a sheet of Paper, and I said, Behold what 
miracles I can work with this. I can write a letter to my 
Chnidren, and send my love across the sea. I can write 

a Cheque that will bring me an hundred shekels. 
out an order for a new Book. 

And he said, Which of those things wilt thou do? 

And I said, I will do none of them. I will write a 
Parable. 

And therefore I cry unto men, speaking from out the 
land of Egypt, When an Old System hath wrought out 
its last measure of usefulness, it may be that the better 


thing thou seekest lieth not far away through a x 


but through simple things that are nigh at hand. 


seemed so much more facile 


I can: 


————————————— 
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CHILDREN’S DAY MESSAGES 


CATCHING UP WITH THE REFORMA- 
TION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


C. A. Hauser, D. D. 


Undoubtedly the most important prob- 
lem facing the Reformed Church at this 
time is the proposed merger of the two 
Boards. This is so because the merger 
means that we are about to face the prob- 
lem of religious education in the local Re- 
fermed Chureh in more serious fashion 
than ever before. We are not merely fac- 
ing religious education in a general way, 
but Religious Education from the Stand- 
point of the Reformed Church. Voices are 
multiplying throughout the denomination 
which ask how does the work of religious 
education now promoted by the Publica- 
tion and Sunday School Board relate it- 
self to the life and genius of the Reformed 
Church? Does the present program repre- 
sent a denominational consciousness or is 
it something extraneous, merely an inter- 
denominational conglomerate? 

Naturally, in raising the timely question 
as to what is religious education from the 
standpoint of the Reformed Church, we 
must look back over our denominational 
history and heritage to see whether we 
have anything distinctive to offer or not. 
And here the spirit of Huldreich Zwingli 
haunts me. Too long has Zwingli been for- 
gotten in our household of faith. To the 
question, ‘‘Was Ist’ Reformirt?’’ (‘‘Re- 
formed What?’’) as regards education, we 
have gone to every other source but to 
him, 

Who was Zwingli and what was his place 
as an educator in the Reformation? We 
have a fairly good picture of him given us 
by the Church historian, but unfortunately 
this picture does not do him justice as an 
educator. This truly great chapter of his 
life needs to be written in detail. No an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ What is the prob- 
lem of religious education from the stand- 
point of the Reformed Church?’’ is ade- 
quate without a return to Zwingli. 

In the great soul of Zwingli, two worlds 
of thought struggled mightily for separa- 
tion, the old world and the new, the old 
world of scholastic speculation and the 
new world of religious reality. And in the 
world of religious reality, other worldli- 
ness and this worldliness, the supernatural 
and the natural, sought a proper union, In 
this struggle Zwingli holds a unique place. 
In his thought processes and in his prac- 
tice he gathered together, in more compre- 
hensive fashion than any other Reformer, 
the great currents of thought, both old and 
new, surging at this great turning point 
in history. 

Three men in particular stand out at the 
head streams of the modern era of intel- 
lectual and religious progress—Erasmus, 
Luther and Zwingli. Erasmus fied the 
monastery and in the university became a 
humanist. Luther, after the university, 
entered the monastery and through his as- 
sociation with monks became a mystic. 
Zwingli, following his university days, in 
the midst of the performance of his duties 
among the people as a parish priest, be- 
came a mystic-humanist. In each case, in 
these three great personages, deep called 
to deep. 

In Zwingli’s well-balanced mystic-hu- 
manism we must seek his significance for 
Christian religious education. He threw 
no inkwells at Satan. Instead he raised 
his voice, his pen and his sword in deadly 
combat against devilishness in human 
flesh, in the Church, in the State and in 
society in general. He died literally sword 
in hand and gasped out in his last breath 


his triumph song and prophecy of victory 
in the words, ‘‘They can kill the body, 
they cannot kill the soul.’’ And like the 
heart of Bruce, this challenge of his spirit, 
thrown back into the Chureh, lies here to- 
day in our very midst to be reckoned with. 

The particular factor that brings Zwingli 
into consideration as we face the question 
of the merger and the task of religious 
education as a possibe merged Board is 
that our problem, as we conceive it in 
these modern days, is but the unfinished 
task of the Swiss Reformation begun by 
Zwingli and passed on by him to us as a 
heritage. 

To Zwingli, the mystic-humanist, educa- 
tion had two aspects, a mystie aspect, or 
one of personal, individual relationship to 
God in Christ Jesus his Savior, and a hu- 
manistie or social aspect in relation to his 
fellowmen. Thus we find ample justifica- 
tion in our present educational program 
for both the evangelistic and the social em- 
phasis, And this two-fold aspect of edu- 
cation we must retain in our program. For 
four hundred years we have followed 
Zwingli in his individual emphasis and ac- 
cepted his Protestant reform in that direc- 
tion, but for four hundred years also we 
have failed to heed the call of Zwingli to 
embody in our educational program his 
challenge to reform society. Here and 


there along the line a voice was heard like 
that of Comenius and that other great 
Swiss, Pestalozzi, who protested. But only 
recently under the stress of a tottering 
civilization, are voices like that of Rau- 
schenbush, Coe and others re-echoing Zwin- 
gli’s earnest challenge, being heard and 
heeded. On the faith side we have been 
reformirt, but we have not faced, except 
in theory, the relation of works, or fruits 
of faith’ to faith itself. Fortunate ly 
Zwingli lived long enough to blaze a path 
for posterity to follow in the proper re- 
ligious solution of this humanistic or so- 
cial phase of education, What the guide 
pests are that he erected for this purpose, 
it will be profitable for us to consider 
briefly. Zwingli, due to his human limita- 
tions, made mistakes. From these, too, we 
can learn much. 


Zwingli’s underlying constructive prin- 
ciples of education seen from his point of 
view as a mystic-humanist, are the follow- 
ing: They can only be indicated here with- 
out elaboration. 


1, The Reformation Attitude to Life 

A spirit of readiness to re-form our in- 
dividual and social thought and practice in 
the light of new truth discovered, through 
personal fellowship with God in Christ, in 
the divinely revealed word of God and 


The original of the notice below hangs in the vestry of Salem Reformed 
Church, Harrisburg, of which the late Dr, Ellis N, Kremer was the esteemed 


pastor for forty years, 
George A. Hollinger, through whose 


.The superintendent of the Sunday School is Mr. 


kindness the photograph was secured. 


Parochial \chool. 


The Gripe ae heg fear e ay: announce to the eltizens 
of Harrisburg, that a Week-day | 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1339, 


At 9 o’elock A. M., in one of the Lecture Rooms belong- 
ing to the Reformed Church, on Chestnut street, which 
has been furnished for that purpose. 

has been secured, and instruc- 
tions will be given in the various English branches ne- 


On 


A competent teacher 


School will be opened 


cessary to a good education, as well as in the Latin and 


areek languages. 


This school is designed 


tunity now offered, 


Male and Female pupils will be re- 
ceived, of the age of 9 years and upwards. 


not only for scholars whose 


parents belong to the Reformed Church, but for all 
others who may wish to‘avail themselves of the oppor- 
to send their children to a school 
where particular attention will be given to their moral 
and religious, as well as to their intellectual training. 


Terms, which will be moderate, will be made known 


on application to either of 


the subseribers. 


RUD. F. KELKER, 


D. W. GROSS, 
G. Po WEISTLIN 


C See 68 


NEARLY SEVENTY YEARS AGO THEY COULD— 
WE CAN TODAY, IF WE WILL! 
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The Bucknell 


through new revelations of truth concern- 
ing the universe. 


2. A Professional Attitude Toward Re- 
ligious Education 

Zwingli, mystic that he was, took a pro- 
fessional attitude toward his entire re- 
form, education ineluded. In the mystic 
the humanist never died. In our day this 
means the necessity of cultivating a re- 
ligious professional or religious scientific 
attitude toward religious education if we 
expect to reach our goal more successfully 
than we have. 
8. A Proper Evaluation of Religious Edu- 

“cation 


Zwingli found the Roman Catholic 
Chureh concentrating its religious energies 
on the development of personal piety with 
the goal of hfe in heaven with monks in 
monasteries and ‘‘burly sinners running 
the world’’ as one has well said recently. 
Zwingli in effect said, I, too, am a mystic, 
I can appreciate the cultivation of the 
inner life, but what about my poor Swiss 
brethren, their poverty, oppression, mis- 
government and all the soc:al evils of the 
time? He knew something was wrong. In 
the New Testament he rediscovered Chris- 
tianity and found that Christ emphasized 
not only individual piety, but social right- 
eousness as the condition of human well- 
being, and his soul was fired within him. 
For the inclusive mind of Zwingli the two 
things supplemented each other. Zwingli’s 
note of warning to us in this regard is 
‘what God has joined together let no 
man put asunder.’’ In our zeal for the 
realization of the social gospel let us not 
forget the individual prerequisite. Like 
Zwingli let us enlarge the school into the 
laboratory of society, but let us not forget 
the prayer chamber. This is good advice 
from the mystic-humanist of the 16th Cen- 
tury Reformation to the religious scientist 
and the 20th century educational reformer, 

4. The Use of Educational Tools 

It is very interesting to note that Zwin- 
gli, the religious reformer, was first Zwin- 
gli, the mystic-humanist. Through the 
study of the humanistics he came upon the 
New Testament and through the humanis- 
tic tool, the Greek language, he rediscover- 
ed Christianity, re-formed his personal re- 
ligious life and entered upon his vocation 
as a religious reformer. 

In his preaching and teaching Zwingli 
used every humanistic,—today we would 
say scientific—tool known in his day. 
Theology, philosophy, philology, psychology 
(the best then known), methodology, the 
fine arts. All these in genuine humanistic 
fashion he used in his religious educational 
reform. Central as a tool was the Bible. 

How we seem to fear the light! Zwingli 
says to the religious educator today, not 
only can your religion stand the test, but 
you need these tools to propagate your re- 
ligion in a seientifie age like yours. Zwin- 
gli would say don’t fear to use extra Bibli- 
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cal material having the promise of re- 
ligious results, but don’t underestimate 
the Bible and don’t belittle theology. 


5. The Use of Educational Technique or 
Method 

The kind of technique or educational 
method Zwingli found ready to hand was 
adapted to the mystical aspect of religion, 
central in the thought and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This technique 
rested on the so-called daculty psychology 
of Aristotle and had as its philosophical 
basis the Platonic theory of ideas. The 
two-fold major implications of this technic 
for education are that an idea placed in 
the memory will eventually come to frui- 
tion in character. There is much truth in 
the supposition, but not nearly as much as 
we formerly thought, as modern educa- 
tional discovery has shown. Zwingli used 
this technic, but he also sensed the neces- 
sity for a re-form of it. As much as he 
was interested in books and learning, he 
was more interested in people. By the side 
of his school house he exercised his intellect 
in the city council of Zurich and among 
the people. He saw clearly that education 
is an experience of living, A striking evi- 
dence of this is his text on ‘‘The Christian 
Edueation of Youth,’’ which is the study 
of personal life problems of a given youth, 
but undoubtedly intended for all the youth 
of his day. Had he not been cut off it 
would have been interesting to see what 
contribution he would have made to the 
technic of education. This idea of Zwingli 
was the beginning for him of the Christian 
life centered program of our day. Pesta- 
lozzi pushed the application of this edu- 
cational technic forward to a remarkable 
degree. 


Steadily progress has been made until 
now the term ‘‘the new curriculum of re- 
ligious education’’ is a collective term to 
include all those more recent educational 
technics and methods in which the indi- 
vidual’s inelusive religious life is made 
central, and material is only a means to 
that end. Zwingli would say to the Re- 
formed Church today ‘‘re-form your tech- 
nic!’?? A new technic is needed for the 
solution of the neglected social problem of 
religious education facing us today. Too 
long the development of a se‘ence of re- 
ligious education has been delayed, Zwin- 
gli would say. Build the new technie, 
Zwingli would say, but include in the new 
the tested elements of the old, needed for 
development of the mystic-social program 
of religious education. 


6. Zwingli Kept His Humanism Christian 

In our day we would say he kept re- 
ligion in science. For instance, he would 
warn us today against a materialistic be- 
havioristic psychology and to be on our 
guard against science approached without 
a religious attitude to the universe. So 
the mystic in Zwingli consistently checked 


on the humanist in him. 
could be more timely? 


7. The Need of Leadership 

Zwingli upon arriving at Zurich immedi- 
ately set himself to the task of training a 
new, skilled clerical leadership, capable of 
intelligently guiding the converts from Ro- 
man ‘Catholicism into the Protestant faith 
and practice. It was the first theological 
seminary of the Reformation. In his first 
parish at Glarus he developed a notable 
new type of parish school for childhood and 
youth, 


8. The Place of the State in Religious 
Education 

Some day when we get farther on we 
may learn something from Zwingli as to 
the place of the State and the religious 
education of the youth. The question is 
not only open once more, but a burning 
one. 


9, The 


What warning 


Summary of Our . Educational 
Heritage 

If we should summarize Zwingli’s con- 
tribution to our problem of religious edu- 
cation we might say: 

Zwingli, the mystic-humanist, was the 
forerunner of religious education employ- 
ing the scientific method. 

Zwingli was the one man among the Re- 
formers who more clearly than any others 
saw in human beings, rather than in knowl- 
edge, the objective of education. 

Zwingli was the initiator of the move- 
ment supplementing personal piety with 
sccial righteousness as a goal for religious 
educat‘on, 

Zwingli was the person in whom the con- 
structive educational aims of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation blended as in 
no other. 

A citizen of two worlds, Zwingli sought 
to glorify God and make men happy in 
this world, until he hoped for and believed 
in a life eternal in the world to come. 

Zwingli is the personal embodiment of 
that religious attitude which is ever ready 
to re-form current thought and conditions 
when new discovery points ‘the way. This 
spirit of Zwingli is the answer to the 
question, ‘‘Was Ist Reformirt?’’ (‘‘Re- 
formed What?’’) This spirit, now, as four 
hundred years ago, distinguishes the Re- 
formed Church from the Roman Catholie 
Church as a protestant against authority 
once undisputed, but subsequently super- 
seded because of the discovery of new 
light. 

Zwingli, the mystic-humanist, constantly 
warns us, on the one hand, against a one- 
sided mysticism which is fanaticism and, 
on the other, against a one-sided intel- 
lectualism which is rationalism. 

But these principles as advocated by 
Zwingli are the very elements contained in 
the program and policies, not only of the 
Publication and Sunday School Board, but 
of the leaders of religious education in our 
day generally. While this is true in theory, 
in practice it presupposes a new Educa- 
tional Reformation, or the realization of 
what was actually begun 400 years ago 
and still remains as an unfinished task. 


Philadelphia. 


THE PASTOR AS AN EDUCATOR 


Paul J, Dundore, Ph. D. 


Among the many words minted for the 
ambassadors of Christ are bishop, elder or 
presbyter, preacher, priest, clergyman, ree- 
tor, parson, minister, and pastor or shep- 
herd; and the words pastor and shepherd 
are synonymous, the one derived from the 
Latin and the other from the Anglo-Saxon, 
In the long list of words used to designate 
the ambassador of Christ none are more 
sufficient and satisfying than the words 
pastor and shepherd. 


Especially is this true when we relate 
this sacred office to the field of religious 
education, 


Here we are asked to deal with 
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life situations and no one is in a position 
to know the life situations confronting 
men, women and children in a congrega- 
tion better than a faithful pastor. Jesus 
calls Himself ‘‘The Good Shepherd.’? In 
His final charge to Peter, He said, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs. Tend my sheep. Feed my 
sheep.’’ Peter was charged to be a shep- 
herd to the flock. It is the special work 
of the pastor to herd and feed the flock 
given to his care and keeping. 

It is necessary that the pastor be a 
watchman. The work of the shepherd is 
not confined to the sheepfold. He knows 
his sheep. The pastor needs to know the 
child in the home, in the school, on the 
playground, the amusements in which he 
delights. The project method of teaching 
which is finding its way into our Church 
Schools inereases the work of the pastor. 
Life situations which form a basis of in- 
structions can only be learned by inces- 
sant watchfulness. The work of super- 
vision falls dargely to the lot of the pas- 
tor. 

The shepherd also acts as a guard. He 
protects his sheep. The enemies that make 
their attack on childhood and youth in our 
day are manifold. Many children, due to 
their home environments, are as helpless 
as sheep among wolves. It has been said 
that it is better to build a wire fence at 
the edge of the precipice than to build a 
hospital at the bottom of it. The pastor 
must help to guard, protect, defend and 
safeguard the lives of youth against sin. 

The guiding work of the shepherd is not 
less important. Often the sheep have no 
sense of direction. They are in need of a 
human conductor. This is true of the 
child, Here we have the germ of promise, 
of potentiality, possibility, but if abilities 
are to be converted into actualities there 
must be in evidence some guiding hand. 
‘““Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.’? We should aim to guide by pre- 
cept and example. ; 

The shepherd plays the part of a saviour 
amongst his flock. It is the duty of the 
shepherd to rescue the lost sheep. Some of 
the boys and girls in our homes and in the 
Church School will be lost. A surprisingly 
large number will be lost in middle and 
later adolescence. The pastor should en- 
deavor to rescue the sheep who have gone 
astray. Jesus was moved with compassion 
because the people were like sheep dis- 
tressed and scattered. 

Then the feeding of the sheep is im- 
portant. One of the main duties of the 
shepherd is to feed the flock. When Jesus 
hands over the Church to Peter for pas- 
toral oversight His first word is, ‘‘Feed.’’ 
The soul must be fed. Here is the pas- 
tor’s opportunity to play the role of a real 
educator. The soul must be fed. It is 
well to rescue the perishing, but what a 
blessed privilege to feed the ones in the 
fold and build them up in thought and 
conduct so that they will not go astray. 

Finally the shepherd loves his sheep. He 
calleth his.own sheep by name. He car- 
ries the lambs in his bosom. Whatever 
virtues a pastor may have, he is poor and 
powerless without love, The emotions 
play an important role in any system of 
education. 

The points specified here as a part of a 
pastor’s work as an educator are very prac- 
tical indeed. But they are needful requi- 
sites. The pastor, by virtue of his office, 
will always remain the real educator in a 
congregation. As pastor he has a respon- 
sibility that cannot be easily transferred 
to any other person so long as he remains 
pastor. 

Greenville, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS SEEN BY 
A PASTOR 
Carl H. Gramm, D. D. 
The greatest opportunity a pastor has te 
build up Christian character and thus ex- 


tend the kingdom of God is to be found in 
religious education. Some one has said 
that the difference between the Apostolic 
Church and the Modern Church is that 
they were conscious of a Power, whereas 
we are concerned about our problems. To 
carry out a program of religious education 
naturally has its problems, but the power 
we have and the blessings derived from it, 
outweigh its problems, 

There are, of course, several things fun- 
damental, but the very fact that every 
pastor or Church can not carry out a pro- 
gram just as others are doing should not 
keep anyone from making an honest effort 
to do the very best possible within their 
ability and circumstances. The pastor 
after studying his people and their needs 
and after surveying their ability can ar- 
range a program which will meet this par- 
ticular need. It also gives him a splendid 
opportunity to correlate the material to 
be used and taught and unify his ideals 
as to what he would like to accomplish and 
thus focus all the educational efforts to- 
ward a given objective. 

One trouble in too many schools is that 
there are too many minds suggesting things 
that are different, that the whole matter 
lacks unity and it becomes difficult to see 
it through with any degree of success. On 
the other hand, the ideals and aspirations 
are so high and the workers and equip- 
ment not sufficient, that the whole matter 
is left go by entirely. Start to do some 
things in the best way you can and the 
natural law will reveal a steady and con- 
tinuous growth until after a few years an 
efficiency will be reached, which was 
thought at the start impossible. 

It is apparent then that the pastor’s first 
duty is to be informed on the subject as a 
whole, and then select what he can use 
best. A program of religious education 
will educate and develop a group of lead- 
ers in the Church who will be valuable in 
many other departments of Church work. 
The reference here is to adults and young 
people, who are being prepared to carry 
on this work. Discoveries will be made 
which are most encouraging. There are 
many persons who are waiting to be chal- 
lenged while others do not know their own 
ability until they are tried out. But where 
will the pastor find time to do this? Again 
I will use the words of another—one usually 
finds time to do what one wants to do. 

The fruits of religious education may 
not be realized in one, two or more years, 
but they will be evident in a course of 
years. A farmer had a very fine young 
orchard and someone asked him what in- 
come he expected annually; he replied, I 
am not so much concerned about that just 
now as I am that the roots should be well 
nourished and developed; the other will 
then come as natural result. It is surpris- 
ing to meet so many who are very en- 
thusiastie believers in evolution, yet in 
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their practice they are revolutionary. They 
think things must all be changed at once 
and up-rooted, rather than practice their 
own faith of a gradual step by step de-- 
velopment with a definite plan in view. 

The results as seen in the growth and! 
development of two generations of chil- 
dren in a single Church of more than 24 
years of pastorate, where certain definite 
ideals were constantly aimed at, and the 
changing leadership and subject-matter 
adapted to the growing needs, have con- 
vinced me not only of the value of re- 
ligious education, but the possibility of it, 
providing one has patience and persever- 
ance, In my present parish the fruits of a 
definite program of religious education of 
more than ten years effort are very evident 
and highly encouraging. 

A solidarity of religious purpose can be 
built up which will with-stand all the 
changing tides of an inquisitive genera- 
tion. The program dare not be static, but 
should be steady. It must be flexible, but 
not so elastic that it has nothing definite 
to hold on to. 

A religious education that seeks to bring 
the child to realization of the conscious- 
ness of God in his or her life and the ap- 
plication of this in daily conduct and deal- 
ings with others, may at times be difficult, 
but it is not impossible and its power is 
greater than its problem. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE PASTOR AND RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION—A NEW DAY 


Paul Grossheusch 


The great scientist Steinmetz shortly be- 
fore his death was asked by Roger Babson, 
‘What line of research will see the great- 
est development during the next fifty 
years?”’ Steinmetz answered, ‘‘The 
greatest discovery will be made along 
spiritual lines.’’ And Dr. William CO. 
Poole, President of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, says, ‘‘We are on the 
threshold of a twentieth century Renais- 
sance, an event as truly great as the re- 
birth of Europe in the sixteenth century.’? 

Words like these indicate the dawning 
of a new day. The ‘‘climate’’ we live im 
is scientific and indeed many may think 
that scientific knowledge has replaced 
faith. Some have allowed the laboratory 
to take the place of the prayer closet. But 
there are unmistakable signs of a change 
of mind in this matter, and that there are 
elements in life which at least do not be- 
long in the category of the physical sei- 
ences. Prof. Otto, of Germany, has writ- 
ten an epoch-making book on ‘‘The Idea 
of the Holy,’’ which has had a wide ecireu- 
lation. In Germany it has gone through 
many editions. In its English translation 
it has enjoyed a similar success, Dr. Wm. 
A. Brown says of this book, ‘‘The char- 
acteristic thing about Otto’s book is its 
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emphasis upon the transcendent element in 
religion. He protests against the prevail- 
ing tendency to rationalize the religious 
life. Religion, he tells us, is something 
sui generis. It is man’s response to the 
ultimate mystery. Awe and reverence are 
of its essence. Without the sense of the 
supernatural it cannot live.’’ 

People of our day are hungry for God. 
They return with renewed interest and 
place a new emphasis upon the inner life. 
Devotional literature is in great demand. 
There is a growing sense of the need of 
God as a determining factor in daily life. 
And it is gratifying that this renewed in- 
terest in the inner life shows itself in the 
thinking of the younger generation of our 
day. Students in our higher institutions 
of learning, it has been found, will attend 
a. chapel service in which provision is 
made for their need of worship. 

The new day beckons us onward. ‘‘ Not 
back from science to faith, but forward 
through science to a more assured faith. 
Not back from service to prayer, but for- 
ward through prayer to a more effective 
service.”’ 

Tomorrow is preeminently the day of 
the Church. And the greatest problem con- 
fronting the Church is that of religious 
education. 

The pastor in this new day, as he enters 
upon the duties of his particular field of 
labor, must come with the conviction that 
religious education is not merely a local 
problem affecting his own parish, but that 
it is the greatest national and world prob- 
lem of our day. ‘‘These are days when 
world problems are being visualized.’’ 


We have spoken to many pastors about 
this subject. Most of them are interested, 
at least they have an idea of its value, 
but do not put their ideas into practice. 
Let me illustrate—a ministerial associa- 
tion of a city of about forty thousand suc- 
ceeded in arousine enough sentiment for 
a city-wide program of religious education. 
The public school authorities co-operated. 
But the ministers, because of difficulties 
everywhere connected with a project of 
this kind, utterly failed in carrying out 
the proposed program. One of them said, 
and he was speaking for most of the others, 
‘‘T°am hopelessly at sea about this matter 
of religious education.’’ But the pastor 
jn this new day cannot afford to be ‘‘at 
sea’’ at this point. Furthermore, he has 
a right to expect that the institution in 
which he is receiving or has received his 
training send out men properly equipped 
to cope with the situation as it confronts 
them in their fields of labor. 

Another phase of the subject must be 
mentioned here. Our congregations must 
re-discover the teacher. Many congrega- 
tions demand too much of their pastors. 
They burden him with too much of the 
task of teaching. They refuse to employ 
teachers competent to take care of the edu- 
eational work. While the pastor must be 
vitally interested and have firm convictions 
on religious education, the congregation 
must be sufficiently interested to furnish 
the necessary building and equipments as 
well as teachers who shall at least assist 
the pastor in the task of instructing the 
childhood and youth of the Church. 


Sheboygan, Wisc. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCH AS SEEN FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF A PASTOR 


Charles D. Spotts 


While recently discussing religious edu- 
cation, with~a student in the Theological 
Seminary, the student replied that he 
wasn’t devoting any of his seminary 
course to, religious education because he 


was convinced that it was his job, to 
preach, and he intended to let someone else 
take eare of religious education. in, his, 
parish. There may be many active pastors 
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who take a similar stand, and if they are 
fortunate enough to have someone to whom 
they can turn over the entire program of 
religious education in their parish, it may 
be alright; but even at that it is hardly 
the proper attitude for any pastor to take. 
A pastor who does not consider the build- 
ing of Christian character part of his job 
is not much of a pastor. But I have men- 
tioned the above incident because the semi- 
nary student’s reply represents the atti- 
tude of the majority of the laymen to- 
wards religious education—with these lay- 
men we pastors are working. Our average 
parent thinks that the main business of the 
pastor and the Church is to preach,—and in 
second place, they are very prone to let 
someone else be responsible for the re- 
ligious education of their children. 

Therefore, I, for one, believe that the 
biggest problem facing the average Re- 
formed pastor is a two-fold one—(1) Get- 
ting our laymen to see the place of religi- 
ous education in the program of the 
Church (provided the pastor, himself, is 
clear on this point); (2) Worthwhile co- 
operation from parents and homes in carry- 
ing out a program of religious education. 
Here is a problem which I believe no pas- 
tor in the Reformed Church ean afford to 
evade. There are many problems of cur- 
riculum, organization, technique, leadership 
training, ete., that must be solved by per- 
sons especially trained, by our Boards of 
Religious Education, by our local leaders 
as well as by our colleges and seminaries. 
But we as pastors are the only connecting 
link between the educational vision of the 
Church at large and our local laymen. To 
us belongs the gigantic task of linking up 
the home with the Church in the building 
of a program of religious education. Most 
of our parents confine their vision of the 
educational task of the Church to memo- 
rizing Bible passages and a meagre knowl- 
edge of the International Quarterlies. 
They do not understand that religious edu- 
cation has a much broader and deeper task; 
and. because they do not see the relation 
between ‘‘Sunday School’’ and life they 
are not doing much in the home to eo- 
operate in the Church’s program for the 
religious education of their children. 

May we suggest a few practical ways in 
which a pastor of the Reformed Chureh 
might try to solve this tremendous prob- 
lem: 

(a) Preaching. Even those pastors who 
contend that their job is to preach might 
do a great deal’ by preaching educational 
sermons oceasionally—sermons. that will 
present+Christian‘ty-as-a-way of: life and, 
therefore, a way, that cannot be taught by 
‘‘quarterlies’’ alone. sermons that will 
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challenge the home to take its place in the 
building of Christian character. 

(b) Pastoral Contacts. A pastor with 
an educational vision might make pastoral 
calling an effective means of enlightening 
his people as to their place in religious 
education, This may be a quiet and slow 
process, but several years of such pastoral 
calling will bear fruit. 

(c) Pastor’s Class, Here the Reformed 
pastor has a splendid opportunity to plant 
seed for solving this problem. The eate- 
chetical class comes to him naturally. Here 
the pastor has thirty or forty hours in 
which to help his young people (who will 
be tomorrow’s leaders) to see the eduea- 
tional task of the Church and the place of 
their homes in this task. In preparing for 
membership in a Church that has a pro- 
gram related to life the Junior High School 
youth discovers a challenge that comes 
from the Master, calling him to an abund- 
ant life. 

(d) Consistory. Here once every month 
the Reformed pastor has a dozen of his 
chosen men who are vitally interested in 
their Church and her program. What a 
splendid opportunity to put on a miniature 
religious education conference! Such a 
conference with the leading laymen every 
month in our charges will prepare the Re- 
formed Church for a period of new life 
and service. The writer rarely closes his 
consistory meeting without having faced 
some religious education problem frankly 
with his elders and deacons. These men 
not only determine the policies and atti- 
tudes of the congregation, but they also 
come from homes which will profit by such 
discussions. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCH AS SEEN FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF AN 
ELDER AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


Hon. George F. Bareis 


Wonderful progress has been made in 
recent years in Sunday School methods and 
scientific training. Years ago we fre- 
quently heard the ‘‘pun,’’ when is a school 
not a school, and the answer was, when it 
is a Sunday School. 

That can hardly be said of the modern 
Sunday School and of religious education 
today. Perhaps never since Jesus laid His 
hands upon little children to bless them 
has there been so much done for childhood. 


Many legislative provisions to safeguard 
the child’s health, life and morals are pro- 


vided; or public schools, colleges and 
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other institutions, all are constantly try- 
ing, by scientific study and research and 
by past experience to improve the best in- 
terests of child welfare, but when we con- 
sider the spiritual side, there seems still to 
be a woeful lack of accomplishment. Then 
we wonder how this lack can be accounted 
for? 

We send our automobile to the garage 
and the man knows just what to do to 
make it function properly. Science has 
discovered the material, but where can we 
send the child for the spiritual? We ask 
the professor, ‘‘should this boy go to col- 
lege,’’ and the answer leads us nowhere. 
Does he have MOTIVATION? and if not 
can the professor put it into him? Science 
has delved into the realm of the physical, 
social and somewhat into the mental, but 
where is the minister or Sunday School 
teacher that can do for his spiritual needs 
and direction what the garage man does 
for the material? Is it possible that the 
Chureh and Sunday School are in some 
measure responsible? Might there be an 
over-emphasis on the wonderfully intricate 
laws of pedagogy and the scientific em- 
phasis of the teen age development and sex 
references, while we neglect the weightier 
matters—the actual study and memorizing 
of the Scriptures and the all important 
work of the Holy Spirit of the living God, 
Might it be that our enthusiasm for the 
scientific and intellectual shuts us out 
among those of whom it was said, ‘‘ With- 
held from the wise and prudent—’’ but— 
but revealed to babes! 

The Reformed Church along with the 
other denominations must witness by liv- 
ing the Jesus Way. Our emphasis should 
be on the study and memorizing of the 
Scriptures; search the Seriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life and 
they are they that testify of Me. A re- 
ligious education that equips and fills the 
mind without training the will and win- 
ning the heart for Jesus is certainly not 
ideal. We must emphasize and stress the 
home life and the family altar. A mother’s 
love for her child is God ordained, and is 
just as potent in winning the heart for 
Jesus now as in any other age. 

Particular seasons might be stressed:— 
Begin a mixed class in the systematic 
study of the Bible at the holidays. Most 
people are usually in a frame of mind then 
that makes it easy to get co-operation; 
use the Catechism as a text-book, this 
makes an orderly and systematic study of 
the doctrines of Christianity simple; and 
by Easter these persons, although of differ- 
ent ages are ready to unite with the 
Church.* Rally Day and Harvest Home are 
other seasonable times. Emphasize the ob- 
ligation of service, of sacrificial service. 
Abide in Christ, ‘‘for without Me ye can 
do nothing.’’ 

Might it be possible for the Publication 
and Sunday School Board to inaugurate 
and put into operation some system by 
which to hold our members? The present 
waste and loss are appalling. Always re- 
member that FAITH AND PRAYER 
AND THE WORK OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT ARE THE SOURCE OF POWER 
TO WIN FOR CHRIST. Since we know so 
little about spiritual operations, it might 
be best to abide by the Scriptural 
way,—TRAIN UP A CHILD, not only 
TEACH, for it says TRAIN UP. Perhaps 
we are doing enough or too much teach- 
ing, while the thing we should do is to 
give MORE TRAINING. 


Canal Winchester, O. 


AS A SUPERINTENDENT SEES THE 
PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCH 
Harry W. Deitz 
As and elder and Sunday School super- 
intendent, it seems to me our problem of 
religious education can be largely solved 

through two: general ways: i. 
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First, we need a greater realization of 
the fact that there really exists a problem 
of religious education in the Reformed 
Church, 

Second, That we need an enlarged vision 
of the possibilities of a better program 
of religious education in the Reformed 
Church, ae 

Perhaps some would rather couple the 
two together or put the second first. They 
are so closely allied that we are willing 
to have the reader use his own judgment 
in the matter, 

By religious education, it is taken for 
granted that we mean the whole program 
that is generally understood to be implied 
in the term. This would inelude the child, 
the youth, the adult. It would also take in 
on the other hand the home, the Church, 
both on the Lord’s day and through the 
week; the schools, that is, secondary, col- 
leges, in fact all institutions of learning 
connected with the Reformed Church, 

Now it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the question from all of the fore- 
going angles. Space will not permit, but 
rather to confine it to one phase only, 

One of the big handicaps to the promo- 
tion of religious education is the building 
in which our work has to be done, saying 
nothing about the poor equipment. One 
can have only admiration for the many 
faithful pastors, officers and teachers, who 
with a vision for better promotion of the 
work, labor from week to week under 
the most trying conditions. It seems al- 
most a miracle that we have been able to 
do as much as we have under these condi- 
tions. 

While it is quite hopeful to see the pro- 
gress that is being made in the planning 
of Church plants and equipment for better 
working conditions, the change is very 
slow. 

In a community of about sixty Churches 
with a population of approximately sixty 
thousand, where about fifty per cent of 
the population is enrolled in the Sunday 
Schools, community Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools have been run for the last seven 
years under the direction of the Inter- 
Chureh Federation. The schools started 
with six in number, holding sessions in the 
Churches in various sections of the city. 
The number of schools have grown to thir- 
teen in the seventh year and all of them 
have gradually been transferred to the 
publie school buildings, until only three 
were held in the Churches last year. It is 
understood that only one will be held in 
a Church this year. The principle reason 
given is inadaptability of the Church 
plant. 


It must be evident to all of us that 
while we are undoubtedly making progress, 
we must find some way to get our people 
to more generally feel the great need of 
providing buildings and equipment that 
will be adequate in every way for the 
teaching function of the Church. We 
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should make it unnecessary to turn our 
children into buildings that were never 
intended for the teaching of religion. 

Thus far the progress has been rather 
slow, at least to some of us. Perhaps it 
will continue to appear so to us, Effort, 
however, must be made to not only con- 
tinue, but to intensify the effort. 

This can be done through the reading 
of our own Reformed Church papers, the 
Heidelberg Teacher, special bulletins and 
pamphlets; general books and magazines 
on the teaching work of the Church; by 
attending institutes, conventions, summer 
conferences; going to see well-planned and 
equipped plants that are really recognized 
as the last word in adaptation for the real 
teaching function of the Church; the call- 
ing into consultation of the specialists of 
our own Church as well as other men and 
women who have given this subject ma- 
ture consideration, 


York, Pa. 


AS AN ELDER SEES THE PROBLEM 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ewald Haase 


Religious education is indeed a problem 
these days. My experience is limited to 
boys, and to the kind of teaching that is 
done in the city Sunday School of today. I 
have never before this tried to set down 
in writing what it is I am trying to do. 
No doubt I lack the clear perception of 
the problem to do this now. I have a no- 
tion that I ought to be teaching a way of 
life. The thought of Him who said: ‘‘I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life; no 
one cometh to the Father but by Me,’’ 
immediately suggests itself here. How to 
present Him, the Way, to the pupils is the 
problem. In the lower grades we have 
tried to have them learn and memorize 
the stories as told in the gospels embody- 
ing as they do the examples of living, of 
conduct and the precepts of religion. We 
also teavth the stories illustrating religious 
thought and living of an earlier day than 
Christ’s,——the Old Testament stories. 
While we are doing this we sometimes feel 
that the children are doing exceedingly 
well in remembering the stories. But what 
do we find where later on in the upper 
grades, and after confirmation, we try, in 
connection with some story involving a 
certain teaching, to get the implication 
of another story bearing upon the same 
teaching? Invariably the connection can- 
not be made,—there is not enough famili- 
arity with the gospel stories to say nothing 
of the Old Testament stories. 

There is a lack of interest in the his- 
torical events of the Bible, but perhaps 
that is only one phase of the lack of in- 
terest in history generally among young 
people. You can sometimes get a reac- 
tion of surprise at some historical presen- 
tation but rarely a determination to add 
it to one’s cultural equipment. This being 
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the case can one then expect to teach by 
the method of historical examples? 

Another method of teaching would be to 
use the vehicle of literary appreciation. 
What an interesting way to learn the 
truths of religion it is to store up into the 
memory the literary beauties of the Bible. 
But it seems to me the required literary 
taste is even rarer than the historical 
sense. 

The Christ as He is presented to us in 
the beautiful language of Tyndale and the 
King James version somehow remains a 
stranger to us, perhaps by reason of that 
quaint language, There have been at- 
tempts recently to present Christ in mod- 
ern raiment and address and they have 
made Him perform by impersonating mod- 
ern types. This is not the place to discuss 
these attempts—and they are referred to 
merely as a symptom. 

As we think of education in any of its 
aspects, whether religious or secular, what 
is the most potent influence in our life? 
Most certainly the life and the personality 
of those with whom we come into intimate 
contact. Jesus Christ is the example of 
the most effective teaching possible. He 
lived before the eyes of all men the things 
that He taught. He gave most unreserved- 
ly the most intimate personal experiences 
to His following. There was nothing held 
back, nothing private—none of ‘‘this is 
My own personal affair.’’ 

Men who so give themselves, give freely 
of their thought and of their personal ex- 
periences and their observation, have in- 
fluence. Their life is the life of a great 
teacher. We have known Sunday School 
teachers, uneducated, simple people, who 
nevertheless had a great and abiding hold 
upon their pupils. The grace of God has 
not been revealed in all of us in like 
measure, as we have failed to lay hold of 
God’s promises. Of course, our gifts are 
not all alike and there will always remain 
the difference between the influence( even 
the immediate influence only) of a Paul 
and that of a Silas or Timothy or of many 
of the Apostles. 

We must give of ourselves if we would 
effectively show Jesus. If He is not in us 
we shall not do well in trying to show Him 
to others. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCH FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


Frank A, Arner 


Every earnest, sincere and faithful Sun- 
day School teacher, today, must feel that 
we are facing a real problem in the field 
of religious education and a new era dawns 
with the ultimate solution of the same. In 
order to do the work, which is being as- 
signed to the Sunday Schools in this larger 
program, it is necessary to awaken a con- 
sciousness in the minds of all teachers that 
theirs is now a distinctive part of said 
plan and not the whole program. 

One of the outstanding needs today in 
most Sunday Schools, if not in all of them, 
is for workers’ conferences, either depart- 
mental or divisional, as conditions may 
warrant. This enables the teachers to be- 
come informed as to what is to be accom- 
plished in their respective departments 
and how to get the desired results. 


In planning these conferences special 
care must be exercised to provide a pro- 
gram which will fit in with the local con- 
ditions and requirements, there is danger 
in aiming too high and thus come wide of 
the mark. It might be well to hold in 
mind that the very best that may be ex- 
pected in mary of our Sunday Schools at 
the present time is to work up gradually 
to this large program of religious educa- 
tion, rather than to make too great a 
change at once, 


We cannot overlook the fact that in 


many of our present schools we lack the 
proper housing facilities and, therefore, 
cannot create the departments that are 
needed to do the work, in the manner that 
will assure the best results, or there may 
be a lack of proper leadership, or of a 
sufficient number of trained teachers. 

It is quite evident that in many respects 
every Sunday School represents certain 
problems of its own and it is very im- 
portant that a careful study should be 
made of the existing conditions in each one 
separately and in accordance with such sur- 
vey the necessary changes may be suggest- 
ed. For example, a few inexpensive altera- 
tions may transform many a Sunday School 
room, that in the present state, affords the 
poorest kind of housing, to one that pro- 
vides a number of practical work rooms. 
Or if the leadership is lacking too much, 
an improvement here should be urged 
by seeking the help in this direction which 
is now made possible by the short period 
schools that many of our educational in- 
stitutions are now conducting. And the 
Leadership Training Schools of our 
Synods (or if the teachers fail to meet the 
requirements, in order to solve this prob- 
lem, a teacher training class, either in the 
local school or in the community) will im- 
prove this situation. 

The work of teaching is the noblest work 
that any one can engage in. One of the 
great Sainted Reformers has rightly said: 
““that if he were not a preacher he would 
be a teacher, for the latter he considered 
the most important, since it was far bet- 
ter to train and shape a good character 
than to correct a depraved one.’’ 

Let us continue in this great work and 
co-operate in the plans that are being 
worked out by our leaders in religious edu- 
cation, ever striving, with the help of God, 
to meet more nearly the present-day needs 
of our Sunday Schools. 


Allentown, Pa. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH AND RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Frederick H. Diehm 


The preacher must be a teacher. Teach- 
ing the great truths of the Word and the 
glorious realities of a living God, the mas- 
tering power of a divine Christ and the 
searching presence of the Spirit. 

The Reformed Church has ever stressed 
religious education and seen the need of 
trained leadership, but it can only come 
thru the guidance, instruction and leader- 
ship of religious men and women trained 
for their task. The State thru her teach- 
ers may implant certain principles of 
morality, but she can not teach religion. 
The great mass of our children, therefore, 
receive but little religious training. We 
should urge, that we give special attention 
to the agencies of religious education in 
the home, the Sunday School, the Week 
Day Church School and the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. We should also draw at- 
tention to the splendid opportunity for the 
training of leaders at our Summer Schools 
and Camps as conducted by the Educa- 
tional Department of our Publication and 
Sunday School Board and of Teachers’ 
Training Classes. 

We must help the youth of today to 
make religion a vital thing, so that they 
become religious men and women. It is the 
utmost necessity for the building of a life 
and, therefore, its propagation is a supreme 
duty. 

It is not a department of life, but a 
spirit which must and should permeate all 
life. Going to Church and believing cer- 
tain creeds is fine in itself, but not suffi- 
cient. We must know more and understand 
more. 

Take the Apostles’ Creed. It is repeated 
over and over again in our services, taught 
in the catechism, profest at baptism and 
confirmation, but—have we helped trans- 
late it into life? 


Let us emphasize the Christian colege, 


the Church, the Sunday School, and last, 
but not least, the home, and help these to 
make the truth a living thing in the build- 
ing of a life. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FROM THE 
VIEW POINT OF THE BOARD OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


F. W. Knatz 


That there is necessity for such a Board 
of Religious Education in eur Church 
judicatories and in the individual congre- 
gations of the Church is something which 
cannot be disputed. 

For years it has been felt, not only in 
the Church, but also in other educational 
quarters, that the Sunday School, even 
where most efficiently conducted, is not 
able, in the brief time at its command, to 
adequately handle the work of religious 
education, particularly in its lower depart- 
ments, in that plastic age of childhood and 
youth where the foundations of character 
are laid for the later growth and develop- 
ment of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Something else must therefore be done 
to supplement and complement the work 
of the Sunday School along this line. 
Parochial schools, as formerly conducted, 
even in our own denominations, have long 
since gone out of favor, for more reasons 
than one. And yet our splendid system of 
public schools has of late realized that the 
mere education of the mind is not sufficient 
to the highest development of the lives of 
our boys and girls; and in many quarters 
there is being introduced into the school 
curriculum the teaching of morals and so- 
cial ethics to influence the life and be- 
havior of childhood and of later life. The 
Church must recognize this effort of the 
publie schools as indeed laudable. 

But when all is said and done, the fact 
remains that mere moral and ethical cul 
ture is not religion. It does not of neces: 
sity bring the life of the individual into 
relation with God and our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, in the sense that the life becomes 
“hid with Christ in God’’ and receives its 
motivation from a soul union with this 
source of supreme good. Ethics and mor- 
ality are in danger of being only relative 
in scope and interpretation; whereas a life 
flowing out of a relation to God and Christ 
is given a standard that is eternally the 
same at all times and under all conditions, 

This naturally leads to a study of God’s 
Word as the only criterion of what is right 
in His sight. The Bible, even today, is the 
‘‘ouide of life and conduct’’ upon which 
alone a truly religious life can be de- 
veloped, And it is the funetion of the 
Church, and of the Church alone, to enter 
into a thorough study of this Word. She 
has, or should have, in her personnel men 
and women who are in a position to direct 
such a study with the most far-reaching 
results. The criticism of secular school 
heads, that the teaching force of the 
Church School lacks in pedagogical train- 
ing is unjust, insofar as pedagogy alone 
is made the basis of successful religious 
teaching. Pedagogy is indeed needful to 
effective teaching; but in religious instruc- 
tion the imperative requirement is a God- 
fearing life, coupled with the ability and 
willingness to impart such life to others. 
And given the opportunity, the Chureh can 
and does enter into such teaching. 

Of late, therefore, efforts have been 
made, either as individual congregations, 
or in conjunction with other Churches in 
a community effort, to enter into a week- 
day religious instruction at least during 
the school year of the child. This is to be 
more than a Daily Vacation Bible School, 
running for three or four weeks for half- 
day periods. In some localities this is 
made possible on ‘‘school time.’’ In others 
it is achieved only by securing the chil- 
dren out of school hours. Seme pastors 


are using Saturday morning very profit- — 
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ably, not merely for catechetical instruc- 
tion, but also for definite Bible study, the 
memorizing of hymns and prayers, dra- 
matization of Bible stories, and for the 
practical application of Bible truths to the 
life of the child. Others are using ‘‘after 
school hours’’ for this purpose, which, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, has 
the disadvantage of giving to the child 
the ‘‘fag-end’’ of the day, already crowded 
to the full with secular instruction. 

Whatever the time may be, however, 
we are glad that the Church is awakening 
to the need, as well as to the opportunity, 
of supplementing the work of the Sunday 
School with an extensive and intensive 
study of religion, for after all, the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
even today God’s Word is a lamp unto our 
feet, and a light unto our path. 

Boards of Religious Education should 
therefore bend every effort to inaugurate 
schools of religious instruction through- 
out the Church. Christian parents, as well 
as pastors, will certainly co-operate to this 
end to the fullest etxent. 


Ft, Wayne, Ind. 


THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE IN A 
PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Franklin I. Sheeder 


Education in America has passed the 
cross-roads. The day before yesterday, 
bewildered and wavering, she stood at the 
junction of the highways; but yesterday 
she made a right turn and today is march- 
ing firmly on, with a triumphant tomorrow 
in view. The new emphasis that is being 
placed upon character development in the 
secondary schools confirms this, as does 
also the increased attention that is every- 
where being given to the whole field of 
moral and religious instruction. Those 
who take time to think through the prob- 
lem are becoming more and more conscious 
of the fact that education is something 
other than specialized training, something 
other than mere informational knowledge 
—an ‘‘education plus,’’ if you will, which 
somewhere along the line an opportunity 
for the stimulation of the individual ‘‘to 
a critical examination of the values of our 
eivilization,’’ and of the need for moral 
and social judgments in matters pertaining 
to life in general. It is in this field that 
religious education has its contribution to 
make and the logical sponsor of any re- 
ligious education program must be the 
Church. 

The greatest need in any movement is 
a well-prepared and devoutly consecrated 
leadership. Without adequately trained 
leaders a movement is doomed to failure 
from the start. Now the college has al- 
ways been regarded as a training school 
for leaders. Consequently it is no more 
than right that the Church should look to 
its colleges for the leaders who shall head 
up its religious education program. In the 
work of preparing students for the theo- 
logical seminaries, the colleges of the 
Church have made a notable contribution 
to the program of religious education in 
the past. But the call today is for lay 
leadership as well as for leaders who are 
theologically trained. 

It is a known fact that many students 
who come from the various Church schools 
into the colleges return to their Churches 
with little or no feeling of responsibility 
for the work which is being attempted in 
the name of religious education. This is 
decidedly unfortunate and is evidence of 
a lack of co-ordination between the Church 
and the college in the most important task 
that the Church is called upon to perform. 

The Church college, therefore, that 
would serve its purpose entirely should at 
the very heart of its curriculum have a 
strong and well-organized department of 
religious education, This department 
should not only teach courses in Biblical 
history and literature, but should include 
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some such courses as the Principles of Re- 
ligious Education; Child Psychology, with 
special reference to the development of the 
religious nature; History Agencies and 
Material of Religious Education; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Moral and Re- 
ligious Education. These courses should 
aim to acquaint students with the techni- 
ques of religious education and prepare 
them to become efficient teachers in their 
Chureh Schools. The department should 
be manned by the best men available, thus 
placing it on a par with every other de- 
partment in the college. Many colleges 
have already taken this step and as a re- 
sult lay leaders who have definite contri- 
butions to make are being returned to 
their Churches. 

But while the college has a deep respon- 
sibility in this whole matter, the bulk of 
the burden must still rest upon the Church. 
In order to sueceed fully in its educational 
task, the Church must not be satisfied with 
anything less than the best. Too long has 
the Church tried to survive on a ‘ ‘laissez 
faire’’ policy. In all too many instances 
youth have been urged to take up religious 
work when they should not have gone to 
college at all. The Church should con- 
stantly be on the lookout for the best lead- 
ers that are obtainable. Only such should 
be urged to go to college and such should 
be advised to secure all the training possi- 
ble in the field of religious education so 
that they may be of use in the Church 
School when they return. If this policy is 
followed, and the Church and the college 
will co-operate to the fullest the religious 
education movement will soon find itself 
in a position to command the respect of 
educators everywhere. 


Collegeville, Pa. 


OUR CHURCH COLLEGES AND RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


E. H. Zaugg 


The Protestant Church has handed over 
to the State the task of giving a secular 
education to the children in the primary 
grades, and for the most part to the chil- 
dren of the secondary grades as well. 
While some may lament the surrender of 
this important work by the Church to the 
State, we feel convinced that the State 
ean carry on this work more efficiently and 
more universally than the Church could 
possibly do in her present divided state 
and with her limited constituency. 


But when it comes to the college, the 
Church insists that it must have a share in 
the secular education of her young people. 
For in every denominational college we 
find a preponderance of secular subjects, 
such as language, mathematics, science, 
ete. Why can’t the Church hand over to 
the State this part of her educational sys- 
tem, too? 


There are two main reasons why in this 
case there is a difference, (1) While the 
Church through the Sunday School can 
give more or less of religious instruction 
or education to the children of the primary 
and high school grades, and even to those 
of mature age, the Sunday School can not 
give the organized and _ systematized 
courses in religion which are needed by 
students of college grade, particularly 
those who are expected to assume religious 
leadership as laymen after they have gone 
out into active life; (2) the Church knows 
that the denominational college is needed 
in the preparing and training of her vo- 
cational workers, such as her ministers, 
directors of religious education, deacon- 
esses, etc. No State institution can give 
the proper undergraduate courses in re- 
ligion to the candidates for the theological 
Seminary or the graduate school of re- 
ligious education. On the other hand, the 
Church can not properly equip her candi- 
didates for intelligent vocational service 
unless she provides courses in secular sub- 
jects. Hence the Church holds on to her 
colleges with their secular studies, even 


though she is often reduced to financial 
straits in her efforts to meet the State’s 
competition along this line, 

So far then as the relation of the Church 
college to the problem of religious educa- 
tion is concerned, we can say that the duty 
of the Church college is two-fold: she must 
train both the avocational and vocational 
workers of the Church. That is, she must 
send out students, first of all, who, though 
engaging in secular occupations, are 
equipped to act as superintendents, or 
teachers, or recreational leaders in our 
Chureh schools; layleaders without pay. 
And then she must provide in her courses 
in religion such preliminary training as the 
theological candidate, or the candidate for 
the graduate school of religious education 
needs, just as many colleges provide pre- 
medical courses for the prospective stu- 
dent of medicine. In this way the college 
must help in the training of the vocational 
worker whether ordained or lay. 

It was with this two-fold purpose in 
view that our Church colleges were origi- 
nally established, and nothing can excuse 
them from putting forth every honest 
effort to fulfill this sacred function. 

In the past little direct teaching of re- 
ligion was provided in our colleges. The 
presence of Christian teachers, the extra- 
curricular activities of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A., and other indirect means were sup- 
posed to create an atmosphere sufficiently 
Christian to provide the necessary train- 
ing for a prospective Church worker. Di- 
rect teaching of religion was limited to 
perhaps a course on Christian Evidences or 
one on Christian Ethics. But gradually 
the need of regular courses in Bible came 
to be felt, and departments of Bible were 
established in all our colleges. And now 
a further need of courses in the study of 
religion is coming to be felt, which is mak- 
ing it necessary for our colleges to estab- 
lish departments of religious education. 

This is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times, and indicates that our colleges are 
beginning to realize not only the import- 
ance of the direct teaching of religion, but 
also their duty to impart more than a 
secular education to their students. May 
the time soon come when all our colleges 
will have such departments, and thus en- 
deavor to carry our more fully the great 
purpose for which they were founded. The 
Church needs trained workers more today 
than ever before. The college must do its 
utmost to equip them for efficient and de- 
voted service. 


Tiffin, Ohio. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCH FROM THE 
VIEW-POINT OF THE COLLEGE 


Paul M. Limbert 


I. What may the local Church expect 
of the college in respect to religious edu- 
cation? For one thing, it may expect the 
college to help students gain a Christian 
outlook on life. This implies that a stu- 
dent shall be able ‘‘to think scientifically 
and to live spiritually;’’ to accept every 
fact which ean be scientifically demon- 
strated and adjust one’s thinking so that 
he can still have faith in God; so that, no 
matter how far in space his universe is ex- 
panded through a study of astronomy, no 
matter how far in time his universe is ex- 
tended through a study of geology, no 
matter how detailed his knowledge of the 
body and the mind through biology and 
psychology, he can still see God in all this 
infinite universe and bow before Him in 
reverence. A Christian outlook on life 
implies, too, that the college student will 
grow in his appreciation of and good-will 
toward other men. If college is to train 
a man primarily to gain more of this 
world’s goods at the expense of his fel- 
lows, if it is to give him scientific knowl- 
edge which will help him to gain selfish 
power, or to fashion more terrible weapons 
of war, then let us keep our youth out of 
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college. What the Churches want is col- 
lege men and women with a disposition to 
look critically into social institutions in 
order to see their flaws, and then to dedi- 
cate themselves to making this world a 
greater brotherhood, where ‘‘justice shall 
flow down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.’’ 

Another contribution which may rightly 
be expected of the college is the training 
of leaders for the local Church. No mat- 
ter how great the vision which pastors and 
elders have of what might be done, their 
cause is delayed until they can get the 
leadership which will translate the vision 
into reality. The Church college ought to 
help to meet this need. It must do this 
partly by developing appreciation of the 
Church and willingness to give full or part- 
time service to its work. Many students 
come, to college with an intensely critical 
attitude toward the Church, for which they 
have all too much justification. One func- 
tion of the college is to help young people 
discover the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of the Church, In addition, some defi- 
nite training in the methods and principles 
of religious education should be provided. 
When young men and women come home 
from college in the summer or at gradua- 
tion, they ought to be willing and capable 
workers in their Churches. 

II. What may the college expect of the 
local Church in respect to religious educa- 
tion? It has the right to expect the Church 
and Church School to develop a good religi- 
ous foundation for the boys and girls who 
enter college. Those who endeavor to teach 
religion in the colleges are tremendously 
handicapped by the poor background with 
which so many students enter their courses. 
Much of the ignorance of the Bible which 
one finds in college students is attributa- 
ble to the inadequacy of the religious in- 
struction in the local Church and the home. 
Much of the intellectual doubt and moral 
confusion which overwhelm some of our 
college men and women could be avoided if 
the Church at home had prepared them 
better for the problems which they would 
face, if these boys and girls had been 
taught to do more indepedent thinking, if 
problems relating to the Bible and science 
had been frankly faced. 

Again, much of the criticism of the 
Church on the part of college students and 
the slipping away from active interest in 
its work would be avoided if these youths 
had been members of a Church back home 
which really contributed mightly to the 
cause of the Kingdom. Unless the local 
Church has meant a great deal in the life 
of a boy, how can one expect him to stand 
firm in his convictions concerning the 
Church? 

Finally, the local Chureh can make a 
significant contribution to the college pro- 
gram of religious education by giving 
young people abundant opportunities for 
service. Before.they start to college and 
when they come home during vacation, let 
them be given work, let them be chal- 
lenged to leadership. Let the home Church 
serve as a laboratory for them in working 
out their own life problems and in develop- 
ing life purposes. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Professor Theodore F. Herman 


The aim of a theological seminary is to 
educate men for the Christian ministry. 
Until recently it was tacitly assumed that 
the curriculum of a seminary was firmly 
and wisely established for all time. The 
functions of a true minister of Jesus 
Christ were unchangeably the same 
through all the ages and, therefore, his 
training was not subject to the changing 
fads and fashions of secular education. 
His greatest need was to know the Bible 
well, preferably in the original tongues. 
Besides that he must also master Church 
History and Dogmaties. Finally, in the 
department of Practical Theology, the stu- 


dent for the ministry was taught how to 
use this Biblical, historical, and doctrinal 
knowledge for the conversion of souls and 
for the edification of saints. Such, in the 
main, was the traditional curriculum of 
theological seminaries everywhere, It con- 
sisted of five major branches which had 
served their time and generation well, And 
it seemed destined to stand forever. 

Of late, however, this venerable curricu- 
lum has undergone many changes. There 
have been subtractions and additions in 
the courses of study. There has been a 
shifting of emphasis in the appraisal of 
studies from the point of view of their 
practical value. There has been a wide- 
spread demand for giving the students 
clinical or laboratory experience while in 
the seminary. Thus, like all other educa- 
tional institutions from the grammar school 
to the State university, the theological 
seminary has felt the stirring of a new 


WANTED: — CONSISTORIES, 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 


Positions as Directors of Religious 
Education and Pastors’ Assistants 
in Religious Education. The Re- 


formed Church needs such helpers. 
Leaders of this type now trained 
must not be driven out of the Re- 
formed Church to seek positions in 


other Churches. Other denomina- 
tions use them freely, Can the Re- 
formed Church, that boasts an edu- 
cational heritage, do without them? 
Not without high cost. 

If you are seeking for such local 
Church helpers, write Room 409-10, 
Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


spirit that is slowly bringing about radical 
changes in the principles and methods of 
education. It would have been a calamity, 
indeed, if, among all the institutions of 
learning, the theological seminary had 
been the only one to lock its door and to 
seal its heart against the inroads of this 
new spirit. Doubtless, it may easily be- 
come a menace to those elements in the 
traditional curriculum that are of abiding 
significance and value. That is the danger 
of all progressive movements. It must not 
deter us from venturing forward, with due 
caution, on the path that promises to lead 
us to a better preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry of our time. 


Possibly none of the newer problems 
that confront the theological seminary is 
more vital and pressing than that of re- 
ligious education. In a sense, of course, 
it is not new at all. We have been an edu- 
cational Church from our foundation. We 
have insisted on high educational stand- 
ards for our ministers and we have stress- 
ed the catechetical method as the best, if 
not the only, means of bringing our youth 
into the fellowship of the Chureh. Yet, 
in a deeper sense, the problem of religious 
education is as new to us as to the most 
evangelistic denomination. The most that 
our past educational practice and tradition 
can do for us is to make us more ready and 
more willing to follow the guidance of the 
Spirit into fields that are new and into 
forms of ministerial work that were un- 
known to our fathers. 


The aim of the theological seminary is 
still to educate men for the Christian min- 
istry. That is the only reason for its ex- 
istence and the sole purpose of all its 
labors, But it no longer regards preaching 
as the only great function of a minister. 
It recognizes that, in His redemptive min- 
istry, Christ was a teacher as well as a 
preacher. Indeed, even His preaching was 
a form of teaching. Thus, the modern 
seminary by no means neglects preaching 
as one of its major objectives, but it places 
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a new emphasis on the teaching function of 
ministers of: the gospel. In some semi- 
naries chairs of religious education have 
been established and in quite all of them 
new courses relating to religious education 
have been introduced. Young men, prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry, are given 
the opportunity, not merely to learn how 
to preach the gospel to adults, but also how 
to teach it to little children and how to 
lead youths into an intelligent loyalty to 
Christ. Hitherto our religion has been 
mainly an adult enterprise. The children 
have been more or less neglected. We are 
only on the threshold of a wiser adminis- 
tration of the gospel of our Lord, It will 
take much time to establish religious edu- 
cation effectively in our Churches as the 
best means for the propagation of the 
Christian religion. It will tax the heart 
and mind of the Church to the utmost, and 
also its purse. But the theological semi- 
naries welcome the dawning of that 
brighter and better day. They are pre- 
pared for its coming and ready to advance 
it. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE TASK OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION AS THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY SEES IT 


Frank A. Shults 


The theorist alone nor the teacher of 
children alone can solve the problem of 
religious education. The psychologist and 
the theologian have their contributions to 
make toward the solution, but theirs is a 
one-sided viewpoint. The experience of 
the teacher is invaluable in understanding 
the needs of pupils old and young and in 
discovering the best methods of satisfying 
those needs, but the teacher needs a great 
deal of theory before he will improve much 
on present practice. 

A surprising number of the problems of 
religious education converge in the pastor 
who must be both theorist and practitioner, 
Outside the homes and the Church’s higher 
institutions of learning religious education 
is undertaken almost exclusively by 
the local Churches, and the pastor 
has an unrivaled position of opportunity 
and responsibility in his Church. Progress 
and success in religious education, there- 
fore, depend to a great extent upon the 
pastors of our Churches and the problems 
wait upon them for solution. 

The responsibility of the theological 
seminary in this field is to prepare the 
prospective ministers to organize and ad- 
minister in a local Church a thorough- 
going program of religious education. This 
training should be both theoretical and 
practical; it should deal with principles 
and with methods. 

There are a great many people in this 
intensely practical age—and among them 
some are students for the ministry and 
some are ministers—who say, ‘‘We want 
something practical to help us in our work; 
do not give us any theory.’’ I will leave it 
to the reader if we have not had ‘‘ practice’’” 
for nearly a century and a half and we are 
yet far from accomplishing our goal of a 
religious education for even our Sunday 
School pupils. What the Church and its 
leaders need just now is a good deal more 
theory, a discovery of the principles under- 
lying religious education, and a study of 
standards in education. We need to find 
out exactly where we want to go, what we 
need to know, and what we must do in 
order to arrive. 

The Reformed Church needs to train her 
own pastor-leaders who shall be able to see 
the educational goal and be able also to in- 
spire their Church members to undertake 
the accomplishment of the educational 
task, They must see the practical outeome 
of their theory and lead their people along 
in the paths of progress. They must be 
able to speak with assurance: ‘‘This is the 
way to educational success; come, let us 
walk in it.’’ 


Neither the Reformed de- — 


nomination nor any local Chureh can at 
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vance educationally beyond the ideals and 
vision of its pastors. And the theological 
seminaries must train the pastors. 
Leadership training is the Master Key 
that unlocks all doors and solves the prob- 
lems of the Church School. If the pastors 
are trained to be educational leaders in 
their Churches, they will become teachers 
of teachers and trainers of leaders. In a 
sense the pastors should be ‘‘general prac- 
titioners’’ in religious education; yet they 
should be able to develop the leadership 
ability that is latent in the congregation. 
That is no small task. There is no more 
necessary or technical task that a minister 
has to undertake (not even preaching) 
than to train the workers of the Church, 
both those now in service and the prospec- 
tive workers. For this task the minister 
needs a considerable practical experience 
in educational work as well as in theory. 
He must not only teach his teachers and 
inspire his workers, but he must also super- 


vise the teaching and direct the activities, - 


The problems of religious education re- 
volve around the pastor and they will con- 
tinue to do so until the Churches employ 
educational directors. Meanwhile, the 
theological seminaries see their task in 
giving the young ministers educational 
vision, principles, practice, and inspiration. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


HOW THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CAN PROSPER THE CAUSE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


J. M. G. Darms 


Our theological seminaries should harbor 
the thinkers of the Church along ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual lines. Both professors 
and students should be, and increasingly 
become, creative thinkers. It is not enough 
that they are loyal to standards, but they 
must standardize loyalties and some of 
these loyalties should be developed into 
larger loyalties, Altogether too much cal- 
umny rests upon the theological seminar- 
ies, charging them with muteness and 
stagnaney in matters progressive to 
the life of the Church. It is not altogether 
wrong of theological seminaries to be cus- 
todians of tradition. God knows, if they 
did not guard these, these would long since 
have been lost and with them not only the 
record, but the spirit of the experiences 
of the past leaders of the Church. But 
theological seminaries are not to be 
morgues or reservoirs. Traditions must be 
kept alive and in flux. Traditions must 


be planted and made to grow, for in them 
there is much of value and vigor which 
will energize, consolidate, and qualify eur- 
rent thought. 

Actually everything in the curriculum 
of a Christian theological seminary is in 
some way related to and conducive to the 
sp:rit of interest in religious education. 
However, if just one little switch or 
change of vocabulary is made, suggesting 
change of the pivotal thought, even the 
program of thinking of a theological semi- 
nary can become more creative and con- 
structive. Instead of thinking in terms 
of DOCTRINE or ECCLESIASTICISM 
only, let the theological seminaries think 
GROWTH, in terms of LIFE. We are 
not making Christians through doctrines. 
We are growing Christians by inspiring 
and directing the Christian life. And in- 
stead of thinking in terms of finished 
adult Christians, more thought should be 
given to youth and GROWING life. 

Right here, then, is the suggestive 
thought for theological seminaries in our 
modern day: 

1. Theological seminaries should build 
a program of study for the on-coming pas- 
tors and leaders, which includes all schol- 
astie elements and Biblical material neces- 
sary for the building of Christian char- 
acter and the growing of a Christian life, 
not primarily the building of the Church 
or perpetuation of the specific denomina- 
tion, 

2. Intensive studies in the Bible, in 
Church History, in Psychology, in Philoso- 
phy of Religion and Education, in Peda- 
gogy, in Comparative Religion, Sociology 
and Evangelism, and in modern Church 
life with particular reference to youth, 
should be prosecuted with diligence. 

3. A chair for religious education should 
be established in every seminary with full- 
time professor, and the incumbent of same 
should be a Christ-minded man with out- 
standing qualifications for the principles, 
technique, and purpose of Christian educa- 
tion. 

4, The Churches and Church Schools, as 
well as new missionary plants in the vicin- 
ity, should be used as a laboratory for the 
seminary students with a view to putting 
their growing ideals of educational princi- 
ples and service into practice, Such 
Churches and plants to be stations for re- 
search. 

5. Courses for lay members, both men 
and women, who are active in Church 
Schools or have qualifications for such ac- 
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tivities. should be arranged and oppor- 
tunities offered for preparing for this spe- 
cific work. 

6. From the funds of the treasury of 
the seminary, educational leaders, under 
the Board of Christian Edueation, should 
be supported. Such leaders should give 
part of their time to teaching specific sub- 
jects or directing research in seminaries 
and linking up the seminaries with the 
work of the Church. The time of such 
leaders could be allocated between the 
various seminaries, 

7. The seminary should establish a B. D. 
course for ministers and a course for work- 
ers in the Church to continue their study 
of religious education along modern, ap- 
proved lines. 

8. The whole program of a theological 
seminary should be made to function in 
the creating of educational leadership of 
seminary students, which will make them 
acquainted with, sympathetic to, and in- 
terested in the spiritual growth and de- 
velopment of the Christian life of modern 
youth. Theological seminaries should co- 
operate whole-heartedly with like insti- 
tutions of other denominations and the ap- 
proved and acknowledged agencies of re- 
ligious education in other than their own 
specific denominations. 

9. An extensive library on religious 
education should be established in every 
seminary, open not only to students in the 
seminary, but to pastors and workers in the 
Church and Church Schools. Occasionally 
students well qualified, should be asked to 
write for Church and professional periodi- 
cals. 

10. Seminary students should be privi- 
leged and encouraged to attend schools and 
institutions, conferences and gatherings 
where religious education is taught-as a 
major subject and credit should be given 
for work done in special courses in'!religi- 
ous education. Students, who have special 
qualifications for leadership in religious 
education, should be encouraged to prepare 
for this work of life service. These studies 
should be prosecuted at the expense of the 
seminary and the Church at large. Pastors 
graduating should be encouraged to create 
positions for directors of religious educa- 
tion in their individual Churches so ‘that 
they, whilst acknowledged as the religious 
educators of their Church, should have as 
an associate a director of religious educa- 
tion and give their major effort to the 
ministry of preaching the Word of God. 


Plymouth, Wis. 


A LETTER FROM DEAN ATHEARN 


Dr, Walter S. Athearn, Dean of Boston 
University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, writes to the editor 
that five students of the Reformed Church 
now enrolled in that school will be gradu- 
ated in June, as follows: Naomi L. Brong, 
a graduate of Ursinus College, who will 
receive the degree of Master of Arts; Wal- 
ter B. Leis, graduate of Heidelberg College 
and Central Theological Seminary, who will 
receive the degree of Master of Arts; 
Louise M. Kippenhan, Margaret T. Millar, 
and Earl W. Seibert, who will receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Religious Education. 

Other Reformed Church students enroll- 
ed are: Norman 8S. Greenawalt, McKeans- 
burg, Pa.; Anna N. Kunze, Griggstown, N. 
J.; Paul B, Selz, Dayton, Ohio; Mabel C. 
Taggart, Cambridge, Mass.; and Lillie M. 
Werner, Lancaster, Pa. 

In his letter Dean Athearn says: ‘‘ These 


graduates will be placed in good positions 
soon, We are anxious for the ministers 
of each denomination to have first oppor- 
tunity to secure the graduates of their own 
religious faith. Can you use one of these 
students as director of religious education, 
teacher in week-day religious school, pas- 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE! 


Have you sent your check for the 
Pastor Stulc Auto Fund. It will 
mean great joy to this hard-working 
and self-sacrificing missionary and 
his household if we can send them 
word that the Fund is completed and 
the auto assured. The amount guar- 
anteed to date is $719.60. Next week 
we hope to print the list of all con- 
tributors since the last report. 


tor’s secretar eneral Church worker 
Yous: ’ 


music director, ete.? If so, please advise 
us at once.’’ 

If any of our people desire to reply to 
this inquiry, they can address Dean Ath- 
earn at 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.,or Dr, 


C. A. Hauser, Phila. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev, W. T. Brundick from York, Pa., to 
313 George St., Millersville, Pa. 
Rev. Webster Stover from Williambsurg 
Va., to R. F. D. No. 1, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Are you not interested in the ‘‘ Miller 
Fund Essay Contest,’’ for which all con- 
tributions must be in hand by Children’s 
Day? Could a more practical subject be 
possibly suggested than the one submitted 
in the contest? Would it not be a profit- 
able study for any pastor or member of 
the Reformed Church? 
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THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE Mc- 
CAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


Subject: ‘‘In These Days of Change and 
Challenge, How Can We Spiritualize 
the Home Life of America?’’ 

Length: Not over 3,000 words. 

Time: All essays must be received by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Publication and Sunday 
School Board, by Children’s Day, 
June 10, 1928. 


Eligible: Any minister or member of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States. 

Instructions: 


(1) Sign essay with an assumed 
name. giving correct name and ad- 
dress on a separate sheet. 
(2) Use one side of the paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts, as far as possible, 
should be typewritten. 

Prizes: 
First prize—$100. 
Second prize—$50. 


Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 
L. G. Beers, pastor, has 100 German and 
English Testaments which they will be 
glad to give to any Church which can use 
them if they will pay the transportation 
charges. Any one interested should get 


om touch with the pastor as soon as possi- 
e. 


Rev. Webster Stover, at present Direc- 
tor of Religious Activities at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
and Professor of Greek and English, has 
received a call to the North Greenwich 
Congregational Church, North Greenwich, 
Conn. Rev. Mr. Stover has accepted the 
eall, to take effect June 1, retaining, how- 
ever, his affiliation with the Reformed 
Church. 

Calvary Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Dr. 
Frank H. Fisher, pastor, held special ser- 
vices on Mother’s Day, when an address 
was given by Mrs. V. E. Fahnestock, 
Magistrate. White geraniums were dis- 
tributed to all shut-ins in the afternoon. 
The S. S. and Chureh pienie will be held 
June 23 in Woodside Grove. The Choir 
Association received a gift of $10 from 
Mrs. ‘Charles Wanamaker toward the 
**Belfry Chimes Fund.’’ 


The magnificent new Trinity Church of 
Pottstown, Pa., replacing the edifice de- 
stroyed by fire several years ago, was 
dedicated on Whitsunday, and services 
for this entire week are arranged by Dr. 
J. Hamilton Smith and his people, who 
are rejoicing over the completion of their 
new edifice. The dedieatory sermons on 
May 27 were preached by Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach in the morning and Dr. Geo, W. 
Richards in the evening. A full account 
of this event will be given later. 


Mother’s Day was observed in Grace 
Church, York, Pa., Rev. Irvin A. Rauben- 
hold, pastor, with special programs in the 
Church and School. The Young People’s 
Society rendered a special program in the 
evening, there being no evening Church 
service owing to the opening meeting of 
Zion’s Classis at New Freedom. On the 
evening of May 21 the young people en- 
tertained their mothers at a social. 

The Bulletin of the Manor Charge, Md., 
Rev. G. W. Kerstetter, pastor, reports the 
following statistics: repairs to the amount 
of $800 were made; cost of work on the 
interior $572.28; the present total of the 
8. 8. Building Fund, $1,628.00; S. S. 
membership, 173; Church membership, 138; 
raised for all Benevolences, $860; raised 
for Congregational purposes, $2,738. Rev. 
C. D. Shaffer preached a very challenging 
sermon on the occasion of the rededication 
of Trinity Church. A D. V. B. 8S. will be 
held June 19 to July 10. 


Wooster Ave. Church, Akron, O., Rev. H. 
B. Diefenbach, pastor, had the pleasure of 


hearing an address by Major H. F, Hazlett, 
of the University of Akron, at the Memor- 
ial Service on May 27. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schotta sang a special number, and appro- 
priate music was rendered by the choir. 
Dr. F. W. Kennedy, Dean of Heidelberg 
College, brought a splendid message to the 
congregation on May 20. Allan Diefen- 
bach, Leonard Snyder and Glenn Zettle 
with 3 of their chums, put on a very com- 
mendable program in behalf of Heidelberg 
College, where they are students, in their 
home Church on May 20. 


Ground Breaking service of the new 
Zion Church, New Providence, Pa., Rev. 
Harry ‘E. Shephardson, pastor, was held 
on (May 27. Those who took active part 
in the ground breaking were the oldest 
members of the Church, ‘Mrs. Christianna 
Eidemiller, 94, and Jacob F. Andres, 92; 
persons who have been members of the 
congregation more than 50 years—Mrs. 
Leititia Brubaker Nelson Dyson Mrs. Nel- 
son Dyson, Miss Mary M. Helm, Mrs. 
Laura Helm, Elmer E. Helm, Henry Hersh, 
John Johnson, Mrs. John Johnson, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Keen and Mrs, Mary Louise 
Keen; members of the Church School, the 
Missionary Society, Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Christian Endeavor Society, the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Phillip, the Ushers’ 
Guild, the Consistory, and the Building 
Committee. Laying of Corner Stone Sun- 
day will be June 24. 

Bear Creek Charge, N. C., Rev. C. W. 
Warlick, pastor, added 9 by confirmation 
and 4 by certificate. Mother’s Day was 
observed in the Bethel congregation on the 
morning of the 13th. Subject, ‘‘The 
Mother and Her Crosses,’’ Jno. 19:25, and 
at St. James at night from the question, 
‘¢What is Thy Mother?’’ Ezek. 19:2. The 
contract for the building of the new 
Chureh in the Bethel congregation has re- 
cently been awarded. The congregation 
furnishes all material. The stone for the 
foundation, the sand, and about two-thirds 
of the brick, as well as all the framing 
lumber is already on the ground. The new 
building will contain in addition to the 
main auditorium, 8 class rooms and a 
mother’s room. A spacious basement will 
contain the heating and electric systems, 
and ean be used to advantage as a place to 
serve dinners. Miss Alliene 8S. DeChant 
was present and spoke to the 3 congrega- 
tions of the charge on April 1 and 2. Her 
messages of the conditions and manners of 
the nations among whom she has traveled 
was heard with much interest. On Monday 
afternoon, Apr. 2, the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, of St. James congregation, served 
a luncheon in her honor in the home of 
Mrs. Harry E. Foil. The officers of the 
ladies’ societies of the other Churches of 
the town were present by invitation. The 
St. James congregation recently suffered 
the loss of one of the charter members, Dr. 
A. W. Moose, whose obituary will appear 
in a later issue. 

Lischey’s Charge, Spring Grove, Pa., 
Rev. J. N. Faust, pastor. A very success- 
ful Daily Vacation Bible School is being 
held at St. Peter’s Union Church. The en- 
rollment for the first week has reached a 
total of 65 pupils between the ages of 4 
and 14 years. This is the only school of 
its nature held in a Church in the open 
country, in York county, 'The Church is 


located 1% miles from Spring Grove. 
Children attend who live 38. miles 
away from the Church. The pas- 


tor is principal and is assisted by Mrs. 
‘Allen Luckenbaugh, Mrs. William Senft, 
Mrs. Henry Rechard, Miss Naomi Rechard 
and Miss Della Sauter. The pastor is 
planning to have a D. V. B. S. at St. 
Jacob’s Church, York, New Salem, and 
will be organized the middle of June. A 
closing service for the St. Peter’s school 
will be held in the Church auditorium 
Sunday night, June 3, An active Young 
People’s Association was organized in St. 
Peter’s Lischey’s Church in April. Spe- 
cial programs are given every Sunday 
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night. The Lischey’s community chorus, 
organized by the pastor in April, is mak- 
ing splendid progress. The chorus was 
organized with 19 members, the present 
enrollment is 55; Ralph Garret, York, 
is the director. The young men’s 8. 8S, 
Orchestra numbers 40. The S. S. enroll- 
ment has increased 50% during the past 
year. 


The Superintendent and wife, and the 
boys of Opportunity Farm, 10 miles from 
Dayton, O., were conveyed to and from 
Memorial Church, Rev. Edgar Vincent 
Loucks, pastor, by members of a 8S. 8. 
class under whose auspices the dinner and 
program was given recently. Sergeant E. 
A, Snyder, head of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau of Dayton and Montgomery Coun- 
ty, was a guest of honor. During the 
program, the pastor displayed and ex- 
plained a number of his oriental curios. 
The whole evening was unique and profit- 
able to all. President ‘C. E. Miller ad- 
dressed the congregation on Mothers’ Day 
evening. Heidelberg was his theme, as 
is the case whenever he may express a 
preference. The facts regarding the 
founding of Heidelberg College was in- 
terestingly told and stimulating to all, 
On Sunday morning, May 20, the ordina- 
tion and installation service of 'Mr. Bela 
Nagy, graduate of ‘Central Theological 
Seminary, was conducted in Memorial 
Church. Dr. George Stibitz delivered an 
address; ‘Mr. Nagy preached a short ser- 
mon, Dr. H. J. Christman officiated at 
the ordination service, with the pastor 
conducting the installation service. About 
40 men and women from the Hungarian 
Church of (Middletown, and (Mr. Joseph 
Boda, a middler in the seminary, were 
present. Last year the Rev. Stephen Sza- 
bo was consecrated to the Gospel ministry 
in this Church, The Missionary Guild 
Girls were hostesses to their mothers at 
the last meeting. It was a happy time 
these mothers and daughters spent to- 
gether in a specially prepared room and 
with a specially prepared program. 


On May 10th, the Adult department of 
the Calvary Church School, Reading, Pa., 
attended the morning worship in a body. 
Rev. F. K. Stamm, the pastor, spoke on 
the theme ‘‘The Great Refusal.’’ The 
following Sunday the Young People at- 
tended the morning service when a special 
message was preached by the pastor. Over 
90% of the membership communed dur- 
ing the past year. 200 ladies attended a 
very successful Mother and Daughter Ban- 
qviet. The men have plans for a large 
Men’s get-to-gether in the near future. 
The Junior Department of the School, 
which has been holding a 2% hour Sun- 
day morning session, heads the list of de- 
partments in the percentage of attend- 
ance. tA School for the training of Vaca- 
tion Chureh School workers will be held 
the week of June 4th. This School will 
be for all workers in the eity of Reading. 
A Vacation Church School is planned for 
the summer. The Young People’s Forum 
which meets after the Sunday evening 
service has been a decided success. Many 
hikes and outings have been enjoyed by 
the young people. The Church plant has 
been the scene of activity nearly every — 
evening this last winter. On many eve- 
nings, several rooms of the building have 
been in use at the same time. The gym 
nasium has been used extensively. ‘The 
several dinners and sbcial events have 'prov- 
en very successful. Rev. Francis . 
Schlater, Minister of Religious Education, 
is building a 3% hour pupil-centered eur- 
riculum for the Junior Department to be 
used this coming Fall. Out-of-door Ves- 
per services are being planned for the 
Summer months. The Church constituency 
is being zoned for personal evangelism and 
visitation and religious educational effi- 
ciency. A committee of Church workers 


will be in charge of each of the 30 zones. _ 
Congregational fellowship will therein be 


enhanced. 
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At St. John’s Church, Pottstown, Pa., 
a festival was recently held by the Young 
People’s Society, proceeds to be used to 
send young people to camp. 

Mr. and (Mrs, (Arthur D. Smith, of our 
Japan iMission at Sendai, are rejoicing 
over the birth of a little daughter, Elinor 
Anne. 

St. Paul’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. 
George A. Bear, pastor, has subscribed its 
Ministerial Relief quota of $2,395.00 in 
full. 


St. Mark’s Chureh, Cressona, Pa., Rev. 
N. H. Fravel, pastor, reports 12 added by 
confirmation, 4 by letter and 2 by re-pro- 
fession. Apportionment paid in full. 


The New Kensington Charge, Pa., Rev. 
R. Vineent Hartman, pastor, received 22 
by confirmation, 5 by letter and 12 by re- 
profession. Offering: current expenses, 
$70; Apportionment, $198, 


Emanuel Church, West Phila., Pa., Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin S. Stern, pastor, received 11 
by confirmation, 1 by letter and 8 by re- 
profession. Offering: current expenses, 
$330, and for benevolences, $165. 


Recently St. John’s Church, Orwigsburg, 
Pa., Rev. Henry J. Herber, pastor, on May 
11, 1928, sent a check of $800.00 to the 
Board of Ministerial Relief on its Susten- 
tation Fund quota of $2,290.00. 


Trinity Chureh, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
Henry Nevin Kerst, pastor, will observe 
Educational Day on June 3 when the cause 
of Heidelberg College will be presented. 
Special programs are being prepared for 
Children’s Day on June 10. 


The Board of Ministerial Relief to date 
has received nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars in cash from its Sustentation Fund 
Campaign. It hopes to receive at least 
$150,000 more before the meeting of the 
General Synod in May, 1929. 


Sunday, May 20, marked the 40th An- 
niversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of St. Paul’s Church, Stowe, Pa. Supt. Jesse 
R. ‘Evans, Esq., was in charge. The ad- 
dress of the morning was delivered by 
Mr. Joseph S. Wise. The offering was 
$100, The interior of the building is 
being renovated at a cost of $1,000. 

Heidelberg Church, York, Pa., Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner, pastor, held a special 
Memorial Day service on May 27. Mr. 
Lester Clair Kohr, of Heidelberg Church, 
has just graduated from Central Seminary. 
on Wednesday, June 6, a children’s cantata 
will be presented under the auspices of the 
Primary Dept. of the S. S. 


At the Skippack, Pa., Community Mem- 
orial Day services, held in Trinity Re- 
formed Church, B. Witman Dambly, Esq., 
was in charge and the address was made: 
by Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach of Phila. Several 
posts of the American Legion, the Draft 
Board of Lansdale, and other organiza- 
tions participated and the children decor- 
ated the graves of deceased soldiers. 

Dr. §S. Parkes Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches, sends 
a most urgent appeal for contributions to 
feed the starving multitudes in China. 
The minimum amount needed is $10,000,- 
000 and the conditions are described as 
harrowing in the extreme. Any contri- 
butions can be sent to China Famine Re- 
lief, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


First Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
James D. Buhrer, pastor. The Bible School 
-is growing rapidly, receiving an average 
of 3 per Sunday. Special ‘Children’s Day 
program is being prepared under the di- 
rection of Mrs. M. Dowling. Sunday, May 
13, was Parents’ Day when the General 
Seeretary of the Y. W. C. A. was the 
speaker at the evening service. 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ would be happy to 
learn of any congregation in our Church 
which desires to secure the services of a 
young man just completing a post-graduate 
course in Religious Education, who is es- 
pecially fitted by education and training 
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for work among the young people. There 
are congregations which should be glad to 
take advantage of such an opportunity. 
Mother’s Day was observed in both Sun- 
day Schools of the Shenango Charge, Rev. 
A, C. Renoll, pastor. The service in St. 
John’s Chureh was marked by a record at- 
tendance of 339, St. John’s Community 
Sehool (Reformed and Lutheran) gradu- 
ated its first class on May 20, when 11 re- 
ceived diplomas from the International 
Council of Religious Education, having 
completed the standard 3-year course. 
The ‘‘President’s Home’’ Committee of 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., has 
sent out artistic announcements that 
the ‘‘House of Cheerfulness’’ will be open 
to friends of Cedar Crest on Thursday, 
May 31, from 3 to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 
10 P. M. Many friends are doubtless tak- 
ing advantage today of this opportunity to 
visit the finely appointed new home of the 
President and family at that institution. 


Striking posters in red. white and blue 
announce the Rally of Reformed Church 
people at the Mission House, Sheboygan, 
Wis., on Mission House Sunday, June 3. 
Services will be held in Immanuel Reform- 
ed Church, Town Herman, with sermons by 
Rev. Wm. Bollman at 10 A. M., and Dr. 
Theo. P. Bolliger at 2.30 P. M. It should 
be a great occasion for our people in that 
section of the country. 

St. Mark’s Sunday School, Reading, Pa., 
Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, reported to 
Reading Classis for the year ending, April 
30, that $713.23 was raised for benevolence, 
and $2,839.99 for current expenses; a total 
of $3,553.11. Charles R. Krick, Isaae J. 
Zinn and George 8, Fisher are the General 
Superintendents. The School will again 
sponsor a Daily Vacation Bible School, 
with a paid and trained faculty, beginning 
June 25, for a 3-week session. 


The construction of the new Gothic 
Chureh and School of Religion of our 
congregation in Huntingdon, Pa., Rev. H. 
D. MeKeehan, pastor, has been awarded 
to the Wilson Construction Company of 
Johnstown for the sum of $131,000. This 
bid does not include any of the equipment. 
The last service in the old edifice was held 
on Sunday evening, May 20. Work on 
the new buildings is now under way. The 
parochial report to Classis showed $4,363.- 
74 raised for congregational purposes and 
$8,277.65 for benevolence. 


The parochial report of Rev. Henry H. 
Rupp, pastor of St. John’s Chureh, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., printed in ‘“The Bulletin’’ of 
the Church, contained the following statis- 
ties: Present membership, 433 in the 
Church and 300 in the 8. S.; total spent 
for Benevolences, $2053; spent for con- 
gregational purposes, $3,370. ‘Plans are 
being made for the renovation of the S. 
S. room and the observance of the 25th 
anniversary of the dedication of the pres- 
ent ‘Chureh building. The Church is 
pledged to raise $200 on the ‘‘Finish-the- 
Job’’ campaign of the Near East Relief. 


St. Paul’s ‘Church, Butler, Pa. Rev. F. 
R. Casselman, pastor, received 53 new 
members at the Easter season and reports 
more than 20 others to be received on Whit- 
sunday. ‘The pastor is taking an active 
part in the county-wide, home-visitation 
evangelistic campaign which the Butler 
County Ministerial Association is planning 
for next autumn. On Sunday evening, 
June 3, the pastor will preach the Bac- 
calaureate sermon at the Senior High 
School auditorium. 


On May 20 the congregation of Salem- 
Zion Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. A. W. Kling- 
ner, pastor, broke ground for a new Com- 
munity House and 8. S. building, to be 
erected at Mascher and Spencer Streets. 
An appropriate service had been arranged 
and the address was made by the pastor 
who chose for his text, Is. 11:1. The con- 
sistory and building committee took part 
in the breaking of the ground for the build- 


A 
WIDE-AWAKE 
PASTOR WRITES: 


“T BELIEVE SO 
MUCH IN THE 
VITAL POWER 
OF OUR 
MESSENGER 
THAT I°SHALL 
FROM NOW ON 
PRESENT EVERY 
NEW MEMBER 
OF OUR CHURCH 
WITH A 3 MONTHS 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
I SHALL ALSO 
GIVE THE SAME 
TO EACH MEMBER 
OF MY CONSISTORY 
WHO IS NOT NOW 
RECEIVING THE 
MESSENGER.” 


ing which will be one story with white 
stone trimmings in colonial architecture. 
The basement will be deep enough for gym- 
nasium and other recreations. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be completed 
and ready for dedication in September. 


The Weisenberg Lutheran and Reformed 
Church building, located in Weisenberg 
Twp., Lehigh Co., has been extensively 
altered and renovated. Special services 
will be held on Sunday, June 10, in the 
forenoon, afternoon and evening. Rev. H. 
J. Herber, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Orwigsburg, Pa., will preach the sermon at 
the morning service. This is the Church 
home of one of the Herber families in Le- 
high Co. for 5 generations and being a son 
of the congregation, Rev. Mr. Herber takes 
great joy in preaching this sermon. The 
new altar and pulpit are his mother’s gift 
in memory of a departed brother and sister. 
The pulpit in St. John’s Church will be 
filled by an able substitute on that day. 
The Boy Seout Troop of St. John’s has an 
enrollment of 34, The Apportionment of 
$1,969 was paid in full. 


The Young Men’s Fellowship League of 
St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. 
Isaiah S. Hawn, pastor, recently held their 
6th annual bowling banquet at Webster 
Hall, Harry E. Ziegler was master of 
ceremonies and the pastor gave the prin- 
cipal address. Prizes were awarded the 
winning team, The ladies of the Chureh 
held a rummage sale and the proceeds 
which amounted to $50 are to go towards 
repair work and new fixtures. The women 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALITY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER 2 : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


BELLS 
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of the Church have made possible new 
blinds in the 8S, S., a new clock, and newly 
painted kitchen. The hymnal committee 
is canvassing the congregation and expects 
to add 40 more hymnals to the lot already 
purchased. The pastor hopes to have a 
young people’s night in June when all 
those who were confirmed during his pas- 


torate are expected to respond to the in- 
vitation for a social evening. 

The May meeting of the Arcadia Im- 
provement Association was held in Zion 
Chureh, Baltimore, Md. Rev. Alfred 
Grether, pastor. The meeting was honored 
with the presence of Mayor Broenig and 
wife, Councilmen Burgess and Brandan, 
Messrs. Poorman and Jacoby and Mrs. 
Malloy, representing the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Easter High School. All except 
Mrs. Broenig made addresses. Special 
vocal selections added greatly to the pro- 
gram. The audience was very large, thanks 
to the efforts of the Association’s Presi- 
dent, C. Hulsman, under whose leadership 
of a year more than 200 members have been 
added and great good accomplished. The 
latter, with his wife and son, united with 
Zion congregation last Haster. Refresh- 
ments were served following the program. 


Grace ‘Church, Phila., Pas; Rev. U. ©: 
Gutelius, pastor, observed Holy Communion 
on Whitsunday. A bus trip to the DuPont 
gardens was sponsored by the Senior ©. E. 
S. on May 26. The annual outing will be 
held on June 16 at Burholme Park, under 
the auspices of the Primary and Junior 
Depts. of the 8S. S. During June Sunday 
evening services will be held in the lecture 
room and the C. E. 8. will conduct the de- 
votional services, The pastor will preach 
short sermons based either on the ©, E. 
topic or on Bruce Barton’s 2 books, ‘‘The 
Book Nobody Knows’? and ‘‘The Man No- 
body Knows.’’? The parochial report of 
the pastor shows that the Apportionment 
was paid in full one month before it was 
due; the quota for Ministerial Relief is 
about complete; the average 8S. 8. attend- 
ance was 292; the 8S. 8. contributed during 
the year, $2,202; and the Church members 
contributed $16,743, or a per capita con- 
tribution of nearly $26. 


A strong appeal is being made by the 
Protestants of Poland, asking American 
Christians to assist in saving a splendid 
piece of welfare work which has been 
conducted by the Polish Evangelicals on 
behalf of the orphans, aged and homeless 
in Silesia. Dr. Charles Kulisz, Supt. of 
this Church, has come to America in the 
faith that our people will come to his 
rescue. The sum of $3,000 is needed be- 
fore June Ist or the property will revert 
to the State. To equip the orphanage 
building $5,000 is needed, and $15,000 
additional should be secured to refund the 
loan on equipment and machinery. ‘Any- 
one who is interested in saving this valu- 
able institution for Protestantism. and for 
the benefit of the Polish people can send 
his check to the Central Bureau for Re- 
lief, 287 4th Ave., New York City. Checks 
should be drawn to the order of Edwin 
S. Kassing, and marked ‘‘Polish Emer- 
gency Relief.’’ 


The members of the Myerstown Church, 
Pa., Rev. David Lockart pastor, had the 
pleasure of hearing Firmin Swinnen, Bel- 
gian-American concert organist, in a re- 
cital given or Tuesday evening, April 24. 
‘An illustrated lecture on the wild animals 
of Pennsylvania was delivered by Mr. 
Paul Weirich at the meeting of Young 
People’s League on Sunday evening, Apr. 
22. The following entry has been made 
upon the Church records—‘baptized at 
the parental home by the grandfather, The 
Rev. J. M. S. Isenberg, D. D., on Wednes- 
day March 28th, David Isenberg, infant 
son of Edgar N. and Lillian M. Bahney. 
Born May 31, 1927.’’ 370 attended Sun- 
day School on May 13 and 8 new scholars 
were enrolled. Exactly 100 attended Young 
People’s League and altogether it was one 


the morning of the 31st. 


stitution. 


each pastor. 
Pastors and Consistories! 


The reports received to date are most encouraging. 
need, however, to have the full co-operation of the Church in order 
to complete this appeal and secure the necessary $125,000 to meet 
the condition of the B. N. Duke gift and to assure Catawba’s mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of Colleges as an accredited in- 
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CATAWBA’S FINAL APPEAL 
Send In Your Report 


Pastors are urged to send in their complete reports on the night 
of May 30 in order that the complete tabulation may be made on 


We will 


Reports are to be mailed, preferably, in the envelopes provided 


Please do not fail to have your re- 
port in the mail the night of May 30. 


of the finest Sundays experienced during 
the present pastorate, -A Church member- 
ship of 603 will be reported together with 
a 8. S. enrollment of 500 in all depart- 
meuts. During the year 29 were con- 
firmed, 10 received by letter and 17 on 
re-profession of faith. The amount raised 
for congregational purposes was $13,744 
and $2,238 was contributed for benevol- 
ences. 


Over the week-end of May 19 the choir 
of the Church of the Ascension, Norris- 
town, Pa., Rev. E. O. Butkofsky, pastor, 
journeyed to Lancaster to visit the educa- 
tional institutions of the Reformed Church 
in that city. The trip was planned with 
3 things in mind: first it was a small recog- 
nition of the valuable services rendered 
by the choir during the year and especially 
during the Easter season; second, it afford- 
ed an opportunity for some of the members 
to see the institutions which play so great 
a part in the Reformed Church; and third, 
it gave our S. S. workers an opportunity to 
make observations in the progressive 
Church School of St. Peter’s Church. An- 
thems were sung by the choir at the morn- 
ing service of St. Peter’s Church. The 
choir members were entertained in the 
homes of members of St. Peter’s congre- 
gation. An echo meeting is being planed 
for June 6 to review the impressions of 
observers in the Sunday School, A beau- 
tiful service was held in the S. S. on 
Mother’s Day. A Junior flower girl and a 
Junior flower boy distributed flowers to all 
the mothers at the service. On May 8 the 
Men’s Association sponsored the formation 
of 2 boys’ clubs; one for boys 12-16 years 
of age; the other for boys above 16. 


Whitsuntide was observed in Karmel 
Church, Phila., Rev. W. G. Weiss, pastor, 
with Holy Communion at both services 
and a large number coming to the table 
of the Lord. 10 were added to the mem- 
bership of the Church; 6 by letter and 5 
by re-profession, 8 children received the 
sacrament of baptism. May 20 marked a 
red-letter day in the history of the Church, 
it being the 23rd anniversary of the found- 
ing, the 2lst birthday of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and the 21st year of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Mr. Weiss, who oceupied the 
pulpit in the morning and gave a brief 
history of the Church. Dr. W. E. Lampe 
spoke to the Sunday School and Dr. ©. 
B. Schaeffer delivered the address at the 
evening service, congratulating the Church 
and the pastor in their long years of fel- 
lowship together. About 1,000 persons 
took part at all the services. Mrs, Fred 
Davis secretary of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, gave a history of that organization 
at both services and the choir rendered 
special music. The Church was tastefully 
decorated with cut flowers and it will be 
a day long to be remembered. The pas- 
tor was lovingly remembered with a purse 


‘Munday and Mrs. Herman Hall, 


‘College. 


of money, presented by Frank Hoffman in 
the name of the Church. 


The annual congregational meeting of 
Central ‘Church, Dayton, O., Rev. Walter 
W. Rowe, pastor, was held on April 18. 
Reports showed everything to be in a 
healthy condition and it was gratifying 
to note that during the year $44,100 was 
raised for all purposes; of this amount 
about $11,000 was given for benevolences. 
‘The every-member canvass showed an in- 
crease in both the current and benevolent 
funds. It was a great pleasure for the 
congregation to have Dr. Charles E. Mil- 
ler, president of Heidelberg College, pre- 
sent on May 13. One of the outstanding 
events of the season was the Mother and 
Daughter banquet held on ‘May 18, in 
charge of Miss Ruth Rice, ‘Mrs. R. B. 
Central 
Church is looking forward to the various 
conferences that will be held during the 
summer months and it is expected that 
there will be representatives at all of 
these places. The Church also expects to . 
have a share in the work of Heidelberg 
The pastor is also busy making 
addresses at school commencements and’ 
other conferences, The Church recently 
sustained a loss in the death of Mr. Henry 
B. Kuhns, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Kuhns, who had been man- 
ifesting much interest in the work of the 
Church althougth he had been in ill health 
for some time. 


Commencement activities at Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md., start at 8.30 A. M. on 
June 1, which will be the last Chapel ser- 
vice for the senior class, and will be held 
in Brodbeck Hall. At 8.15 P. M., ‘‘She- 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ will be presented by 
the Senior in the City Opera House. The 
Alumnae Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Brodbeck Hall at 10 A. M. on 
Saturday morning, and luncheon will be 
served in Coblentz Hall at 1 P. M, From 
3 until 4 o’clock will be the Alumnae Pa- 
rade and Singing, from Coblentz Hall to- 
Alumnae Hall. The Alumnae dinner will 
be held at 6.30 P. M. in Francis Scott Key 
Hotel, and will be followed by the 
Alumnae-Senior Dance at Catoctin Coun- 
try Club. Prof. Henry T. Wade will give 
an organ recital in Brodbeck Hall at 3 P. 
M. Sunday, and at 4 o’clock President and! 
Mrs. Apple will be ‘‘At Home’’ to the 
alumnae. Rev. Oliver C. Horsman, of Erie, 
Pa., will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
in Brodbeck Hall at 7.30 P. M. The Arch- 
ery Contest will be held on the campus 
from 10 to 12 A, M. on Monday; at 10,30» 
the Board of Directors will meet at the 
‘ey’? Hut. Class Day Exercises will be 


held on the campus at 3.30. ‘‘Step Songs’” 
at 7 o’clock will be followed by a reception 
to graduates, alumnae and friends. Dr. 
Raymond Calkins, of Cambridge, Mass.,. 
will deliver the Commencement Address at: 


Co. 
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the Exercises to be held at 10.45 A. M. on 
Tuesday, June 5. 


The dedication services of the Corinth 
Boulevard Church, Dayton, O., Rev. Ben M, 
Herbster, supply pastor, were held on May 
27. The formal dedication took place at 
the morning service when Dr, Charles E. 
Miller, President of Heidelberg College, 
delivered the sermon, In the afternoon at 
2.30 greetings were brought by representa- 
tives of the Churches of Dayton. The final 
service of the day was held at 7.30 when 
Dr. Miller again preached the sermon. The 
first service of this Church was held on 
Oct. 23, 1927. On April Ist the congrega- 
tion was formally organized and a consis- 
tory elected consisting of H. E. Collings, 
George Rain, Edward Wirtz and Earl 
Zerbe. The general plan of the building is 
such that when the present building is out- 
grown and a permanent Church erected, 
for a very small sum this Church can be 
converted into a 6-room residence suitable 
for use as a parsonage. The outside of the 
Church is of buff colored stucco and the 
roof is of a thatched design. Art glass 
windows add to the Churchliness of the 
structure. The main Church room, includ- 
ing a small room at the rear, will accom- 
modate 208 people. The ceiling is of an 
arch effect and the general appearance is 
very worshipful. The basement extends 
under the entire building and is completely 
furnished and will serve the needs of the 
younger classes of the S. S. as well as for 
all sorts of social events. For the size of 
the building and the money expended, it 
would be hard to find a more complete 
Church plant or one which would more 
adequately care for the needs of the com- 
munity. 

The graudation exercises of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Mission House 
were held in Ebenezer Church, Sheboygan, 
Wis., Rev. E. Oppermann, pastor, on Sun- 
day, May 6th. This is the second time the 
Seminary closed in May, which made it 
possible to have a separate service, and in- 
deed the graduation of young men for the 
Christian ministry is worthy of a separate 
service. The 9 young men who were gradu- 
ated after many years of earnest and faith- 
ful study and preparation at the Mission 
House are: Ariel Achtermann, Martin 
Flatter, Bernhard Fresenborg, George 
Gaerttner, Arthur Kreutzmann, Paul Mas- 
chauer, Victor Walenta, Harold Weber and 
Harold Smitker. They are commissioned 
to service and will assume responsibilities 
at the following places: Prospect, O.; She- 
boygan, Wis.; Wheatland, Iowa; Dawson, 
Neb.; Cheney, Kan.; Grenfell, Sask.; Dun- 
das, Ill. The Church was crowded to the 
doors for the service and the consistory 
and the people welcomed the officers and 
students of Mission House most heartily. 
The choir, with Mrs. Elsa Bauer assisting, 
rendered splendid musical selections, but 
the supreme joy was the presence and mes- 
sage of the honored President of General 
Synod, Rev, Dr. Bartholomew. The pres- 
ence of Dr. Bartholomew was greatly ap- 
preciated and through his ministry has 
stimulated the entire work of the Mission 
House and given a new courage to face 
problems and difficulties and to do the 
work in a fine spirit of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and the Reformed Church. The 
gracious presence of Mrs. Bartholomew 
added materially to the festive joy of the 
occasion. At the close of the service prizes 
were awarded to Mr. Fresenborg, Mr. 
Gaerttner and Mr. Maschauer for Sytem- 
atic Theology and Church History. For 
the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion the title of Baccalaureate Divinitatis 
was awarded by President Darms for 
which the members of this class have done 
additional work in Archeology, Modern 
Church problems, Case Study, Evangelism 
and Psychology of Religion. The people 
of the various Churches in Sheboygan and 
surrounding communities attended and 
proved their interest anew in the work 
the Mission House is doing. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE 


The commencement exercises of Franklin 
and Marshall will be held May 31st to 
June 4th. The Advisory Couneil of Alumni 
is meeting at 8 P, M. on Thursday evening 
in the Science Building. On Friday at 10 
A. M. the Board of Trustees will meet in 
Goethean Hall, and at 2.30 Class Day Ex- 
ercises will be held on the Upper Campus. 
The Green Room Club will present a play 
in Hensel Hall at 8 P, M. and will be fol- 
lowed by the Senior Class Dance in Bie- 
secker Gymnasium at 9 P. M. At 10 A. M. 
on Saturday Literary Society Reunions will 
be held in the Society Halls and the 
Alumni Association will meet at 11 A. M. 
in the College Chapel. At 1 o’clock the 
Alumni Luncheon will be held in the Bie- 
secker Gymnasium and Tennis on William- 
son Field, starting at 3.30, will be the 
afternoon activity. Phi Beta Kappa Meet- 
ing, at 7 P. M. in Goethean Hall, will pre- 
cede the Phi Beta Kappa Oration, deliver- 
ed by Prof. E, 8. Cheyney, LL.D., of Phil- 
delphia, in Hensel Hall. The President’s 
Reception will be given in Campus House. 
On Sunday the Baccalaureate Sermon will 
be preached by Rey. Dr, Charles E. Creitz, 
of Reading, at 10.45 in Hensel Hall. Com- 
mencement exercises will be held and the 
degreees will be conferred at 10.30 A. M. 
on Monday. The commencement address 
will be delivered by Rev. Dr. Robert Mae- 
Gowan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in Hensel Hall. 
(Eastern standard time is observed.) 

Alumni and former students who expect 
to be present at the Luncheon on June 2 
are requested to send notice to Secretary. 
Robert J. Pilgram, not later than Thurs- 
day, May 31st, in order that suitable ar- 
rangements can be made. Provision for 
room and board will be made for Alumni 
in the Seminary Dormitory at the rate of 
$1.75 a day. Persons who desire such ac- 
commodations must notify Dr. W. A. Korn, 
Theological Seminary, stating accommoda- 
tions needed and the time of arrival, 


STATISTICAL REPORTS FOR 1928 


The Stated Clerks of 14 Classes have al- 
ready forwarded their No. 1 Statistical 
Report for tabulation to Dr. J. Rauch 
Stein. Stated Clerk of the General Synod, 
as follows: from Mid-West Synod, 4; Po- 
tomae Synod, 38; Pittsburgh Synod, 3; 
Northwest Synod, 2; Ohio Synod, 1; EHast- 
ern Synod, 1. Five of these are mathemati- 
cally correct both as to total membership 
and total contributions; 5 more as to the 
total membership, and 1 more as to the 
total contributions. This leaves only 
3 of the 14 that are inaccurate in both 
total membership and total contributions. 
Some of the Classes have given their 
Clerk authority to correct mathematical in- 
accuracies before sending the total sum- 
mary for the Classis. This will aid in se- 
curing increasingly dependable statistics 
for our Reformed Church. The first Classis 
to send in its report was Nebraska Classis, 
—100% correct in all details. 


MERCERSBURG CLASSIS 


The 88th annual meeting of the Classis 
of Mercersburg, Synod of the Potomac, 
was held in both St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church and the Presbyterian Church, of Me- 
Connellsburg, Pa., Rev. William J. Lowe, 
minister. These two Churches compose the 
Federated Church of MeConnellsburg. The 
opening session was held on Monday even- 
ing, May 14th, the service being in charge 
of Revs. Ernest W. Brindle and Samuel E, 
Lobach. Because the president of Classis 
removed to another Classis during the year, 
Rey. Franklin F. Bahner, D. D., who has 
served within the bounds of the Classis for 
more than 50 years, preached the sermon 
on the theme, ‘‘Christ’s Ascension Into 
Heaven,’’ from the text, St. Mark 16:19. 
The officers of Classis for the coming year 
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are: Rev. Ernest W. Brindle, President; 
Rev. G. Ermine Plott, Vice-President; Rev. 
William J. Lowe, Stated Clerk; Rev. Clar- 
ence B, Marsteller, Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Reading Clerk; Elder M. M, Gil- 
land, Treasurer, The usual business of 
Classis was attended to. Mr. A, Paul Ger- 
hart, represented the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and Rev. Jacob G. Rupp, D. D., the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Following a delightful social function 
and supper served to the members of 
Classis and the officers of the Church by 
the ladies, Rev. Victor H. Jones was se- 
lected to extend the thanks of Classis to 
the ladies of the Church. President Elmer 
R. Hoke, Ph. D., of Catawba College, gave 
a fine presentation of the work of the in- 
stitution of which he is the head. 

The Tuesday evening service was in 
charge of Revs. John C, Sanders and Harry 
D. Althouse. Mr, Ralph S. Adams, Super- 
intendent of the Department of Country 
Life of the Board of Home Missions, de- 
livered an excellent address on the theme, 
‘«The Voice of the Soil,’’ and was followedi 
by Prof. Joseph H. Appel, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Hood College, who delivered an 
illustrated address, using moving pictures 
taken at Hood. 

Among the business items was the elec- 
tion of delegates to General Synod, result- 
ing in the following choice: Ministers, 
primarii, Revs. G. Ermine Plott and Wal- 
ter R. Gobrecht; secundi, Revs. John C. 
Sanders and Ernest W. Brindle. Elders, 
primarii, Theo. M. Wood and Ira J. Funk;. 
secundi, John Z, Faust and Samuel K. 
Clever. 

Rev. Sidney S. Smith, Superintendent 
of the Hoffman Orphanage, spoke of the 
work and needs of that institution. Mr. 
L. P. Teel presented the cause of Massa- 
nutten Academy and Rev. Charles Peters, 
Ph. D., represented the Publication and 
Sunday School Board. 

—William J. Lowe, Stated Clerk. 


MEETING OF ALLEGHENY CLASSIS 


The dedication of a new pipe organ was 
the event of special interest at the 57th 
annual meeting of Allegheny Classis in 
Immanuel Church, Elwood City, Pa., May 
14-16. The dedication service was con- 
ducted on Tuesday evening by the Rev. H. 
N. Bassler, D. D., pastor of Trinity Church, 
Wilkinsburg, at the close of an inspiring 
sermon on ‘‘The Place of Music in Divine 
Worship.’’ Rev. H. D. Maxwell, pastor of 
Immanuel Church, and his people were con- 
gratulated again and again during the ses- 
sion of Classis on the beauty and quality 
of the organ they had installed, its assist- 
ance in the services of Classis, and the fact 
that the expense of the organ and of other 
recent improvements in the property was 
covered at the time of the dedication. 

The opening sermon of Classis was 
preached Monday evening by the retiring 
president, the Rev. F. L. Kerr, on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Friendliness.’’ Rey. A. M. Billman, 
of First Church, McKeesport, was elected 
President, and Elder Victor A. Barnhart, 
of Evans City, Vice-President. Rev. D. J. 
Wolf, First Church, Homestead, was chosen 
Stated Clerk to sueceed Rev. W. H. Landis, 
who had recently moved from the bounds 
of Classis. Elder W. A. Ashbaugh, of 
Bethany Church, Butler, was re-elected 
Treasurer, with a special vote of thanks 
for his splendid service in that office. 

Reports of the committees on State of 
the Church, Sunday Schools, and Young 
People’s Societies indicated no spectacular 
developments, but rather a steady growth 
in nearly all directions. This was encour- 
aging in the light of the large number of 
vacancies during the year and the unusual 
amount of sickness among the pastors. 

The one discouraging note of the whole- 
session was the fact that only 79% of the 
Apportionment had been paid. This is so 
far below the long-established record of* 
Allegheny Classis for meeting the Appor- 
tionment in full that it was the cause of* 
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deep concern. More time was given to the 


discussion of this matter than any other. 
It was the almost unanimous opinion of 
Classis that the full amount of the Appor- 


tionment could and should be raised; that 
it is not fair to the Boards of the Church 
to ask them to carry on aggressive work 
for the Kingdom of God, if the local con- 
gregations do not give them regular and 
adequate financial support. Plans were 
were made to remedy the situation in the 
Classis during the next year. The Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committee was com- 
mended for sending out monthly state- 
ments of the amounts received on the Ap- 
portionment. The treasurer was instructed 
to send to the treasurer of each congrega- 
tion a monthly statement showing the 
amount due on the Apportionment. 

The work of the various boards and 
agencies of the Church received worthy 
consideration. Addresses were given by 
the following: Rev. I. G. Nace, of Akita, 
Japan, representing the Board of Foreign 
Missions; Rev. J, M. Mullan, representing 
the Board of Home Missions, and Dr. Paul 
J. Dundore, representing the St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ and Old People’s Home, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

The hospitality of the members of Im- 
manuel Church left nothing to be desired 
and contributed largely to the pleasure 
and the successful work of the session. 
The next annual meeting will be held in 
Trinity Church, New Kensington, Pa. 
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CLASSIS OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classis of Philadelphia met in an- 
nual session in Heidelberg Church, Broad 
and Grange Streets, Phila., on Monday 
evening, May 21st. The opening sermon 
was preached by the retiring president, 
Rey. Harold B. Kerschner. from the text 
John 14:12. It was a great privilege to 
Classis to have the pleasure of meeting in 
the new, commodious and beautiful Heidel- 
berg Church. We were most hospitably 
entertained by the good people of this con- 
gregation, The whole denomination should 
rejoice in the fact that now we have two 
strong congregations located on this promi- 
nent thoroughfare, Broad Street. 

Classis organized for the year by election 
of Rev. Cyrus T. Glessner, Pres.; Elder John 
Warner, V.-Pres.; Rev. Arthur Y, Holter, 
Cor. Secretary; Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Reading Clerk; Rev. Dr. Charles B. Als- 
pach continues at Stated Clerk and Treas- 
urer. 

Classis was pleased to learn that we had 
gained 60 in membership over last year. 
There were 894 new members received and 
477 names erased. This latter figure is 
very largely due to the fact that some of 
our congregations are passing through a 
period of transition, their members moving 
to the suburbs in large numbers. What is 
true in this way of Philadelphia can scarce- 
ly be as true of any city in Eastern Synod. 

Classis was also pleased to know that 
there had been contributed $4,289.40 more 
on the Apportionment this year than we 
received last year. In May, 1920, the total 
amount raised for Apportionment was $28,- 
404.36, and the total for this year is $57,- 
541.54, which is more than double that of 
1920, While we were disappointed in not 
having the Apportionment reach 100%, yet 
we are pleased to note the progress we are 
making. It is a great satisfaction to know 
that our people are growing in liberality. 
They are recognizing their stewardship. 

One young man was examined as a stu- 
dent for the ministry. Classis will now 
have the pleasure of having 11 young men 
under its care as students preparing for 
the greatest work in the world, that of 
preaching the ‘‘unsearchable riches of 
Christ.’’ 

Further arrangements were made for the 
financing of our newest interest at 7300 
Ogontz Avenue, Philadelphia. This most 
desirable and promising lot was purchased 
a few months ago and the Sunday School 


was organized there in a rented house on 
Sunday, May 27th. There is every indi- 
cation that this will be one of the best 
fields within our bounds. It is a beauti- 
ful section of the city. The St. Mark’s 
congregation at Wyndmoor, Chestnut Hill, 
was recently reorganized, and with the 
opening of the new subway on Broad Street 
it also will have a bright future. 

The election of delegates to General 
Synod resulted as follows: Ministers—H. 
B, Kerschner, Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, Dr. 
C. B. Alspach, U. C. E. Gutelius, P. W. 
Yoh, Dr. J. M. S. Isenberg, primarii; C. T. 
Glessner, Dr. Paul S, Leinbach, Purd E. 
Deitz, Dr. J. R. Stein, Dr. M. Samson, A. 
C. Ohl, secundi. Elders: M. Warner, F. 
Brunhouse, A, C, Frantz, W. D. Althouse, 
M. Schweigert, primarii; J. Garber, F. J. 
Frick, E, Rixstine, H. S. Welker, I. Evans, 
8. Kirkpatrick, secundi. 

Classis accepted all of the items of Ap- 
portionment handed down by General 
Synod and Eastern Synod. The total 
amount of Apportionment on the 38 con- 
gregations is $63,051, or an average of 
$5.28 a member. Through the Missionary 
and Stewardship Committee, Classis was 
led to adopt the following slogan for this 
year, ‘‘Begin early, pay monthly, and 
finish over the top.’’ This slogan will be 
kept before the eyes of our 12,054 members 
during the whole Classical year, and if we 
do not raise the whole Apportionment this 
year it will not be the fault of our Ste- 
wardship Committee. Through this same 
committee four prizes of $5 each will be 
offered for the Stewardship Essay Contest. 

The Consistorial Supper for the Philadel- 
phia section of Classis will be held in the 
First Reformed Church on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. Ist. For the section outside of 
Philadelphia, this supper will be held in 
Collegeville on Thursday evening, Nov. 8th. 
The place and the time for the next annual 
meeting as selected by Classis is St. 
John’s Church, Phoenixville, Monday, May 
13th, at 8 P.M. —Charles B. Alspach. 


JUNIATA CLASSIS 


The 55th annual session of Juniata 
Classis was held May 21-24 in Zion Church, 
Marklesburg, Pa., Rev. J. Earl Dobbs, pas- 
tor. Opening services were in charge of 
Revs. R, R. Jones, Charles A. Huyette and 
Jacob E. Sheetz. The sermon was preached 
by the retiring president, Rev. Daniel W. 
Bicksler. Rev. R. R. Jones was elected 
president, Elder H. S. Lang, vice-president; 
Rev. O. H. Sensenig, stated clark; and Rev. 
C. George Scheffy, corresponding secretary, 
at the evening meeting. Holy Communion 
was observed on Tuesday morning in 
charge of the retiring officers of Classis. 
The business session convened at 9.30 A. 
M., and after a recess at 11.30, was opened 
at 1.30 with devotional services conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Miller. Dr. James M. 
Runkle led the discussion on Stewardship 
at the conference from 4.30 to 5.30. Rev. 
Sidney S. Smith, superintendent of Hoff- 
man Orphanage, made a few remarks pre- 
ceding adjournment. The service at 7.30 
in the interest of the Rural Church, and in 
charge of Revs. Charles D. Rockel, Howard 
S. Fox. and J. W. Albertson, was ad- 
dressed by Ralph S. Adams, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Voice of the Soil.’’ 

The business session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was opened with devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. V. D. Grubb. A report was 
made by George W. Waidner, circulation 
manager of the ‘‘Messenger.’’ The 1.30 
P. M. session was in charge of Rev. Loy C, 
Gobrecht. The service at 7.30 P. M. was 
in charge of Revs. E. N, Faye, Jr., and G. 
H. Scheffy, and address was made by Dr. 
J. W. Meminger. 

Saxton was decided upon as the next 
meeting place of the Classis, which will 
be held on May 13, 1929. 

The Classis is very grateful to its host, 
the pastor of Zion Church, and the mem- 
bers of the congregation, for the fine Chris- 
tian hospitality displayed. 


_ as an invitation to be present. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


This happens to be housecleaning season 
at the Home. Furniture is being removed 
from the rooms throughout the Old Folks’ 
Building. Rugs are given a thorough 
cleaning, and floors and walls are gone over 
carefully. This work, of course, must be 
completed so that on the coming Visitation 
and Donation Day on June 14 the Home 
will be ready for the many visitors. 

Our new gardener has many crops under 
way. He uses a moderate-sized pony for 
cultivation, and he is constantly at this 
work and the crops look very promising. 
A new asparagus bed has already been set 
out, and at this writing he is in the midst 
of setting out strawberry plants. 

Two new guests have arrived during the 
week, and again we are filled to capacity. 
Would we were able to take many others 
who wish to come. 


SEMINARY ANNIVER- 
SARY 


Arrangements are being completed for 
the observance of the 80th anniversary of 
the founding of Freeland Seminary in con- 
nection with the commencement of Ursinus 
College on Alumni Day, Saturday, June 9. 
A committee of former Freeland Seminar 
students consisting of A, D. Fetterolf, Col- 
legeville, as chairman, Newton R. Wanner, 
Collegeville, John H. Casselberry, Norris- 
town, R. D., Isaac P. Rhoades, Trappe, H. 
H. Fetterolf, Collegeville, Irvin 8S. 
Schwenke, Schwenksville, and Henry K. 
Boyer, Red Hill, Pa., has been appointed 
to have charge of the reunion and cele- 
bration. A complete file of the catalogues 
of Freeland Seminary from 1849 to 1869, 
when the school was incoroprated into 
Ursinus College, is in the hands of the 
chairman, but it is impossible for the com- 
mittee to ascertain from the lists of stu- 
dents contained therein those who are still 
living and to learn their present addresses. 
Therefore the announcements in the news- 
papers are to be considered by every former 
student of Freeland Seminary now living 
Whether 
able to attend or not, each one is requested 
to communicate with the chairman or some 
other member of the committee, 


FREELAND 


TELL US MORE ABOUT IT 


The longest continuous train ride of the 
Fellowship Tour will come between San 
Francisco and Seattle. On this ride we 
have a chance to realize what is meant 
when we speak of ‘‘The Great West.’’ 
The country seems to grow greener aS we 
go North, The woods are thicker and the 
hills rise higher. Mt. Shasta will give us 
a special thrill. It appears to our unpoetic 
imagination like a great cone-shaped serv- 
ing of vanilla ice cream offered on the 
great green platter of the plain. Our train 
will stop long enough for us to taste the 
sparkling water of Shasta Springs and to 
feel the ice-tinged breeze which blows 
down over the mountain. 

We shall pause for an hour in Portland, 
but will save our real visit there until the. 
return trip and go on to Seattle, considered 
by many the most beautiful city of Amer- 
ica. From Seattle we shall take an all- 
day drive to Paradise Inn in Mt. Rainier 
National Park, To many of us Mt. Rainier 
with its contrasting meadows of bright- 
hued flowers and snow-capped mountain 
with moving glaciers will be the crowning 
point of the tour. Others will reserve judg- 
ment, for Yellowstone is still ahead. 

Back in Seattle we begin still another 
mode of travel, taking the night boat for 
Vancouver, British Columbia. It will be 
pleasant to recall that we have traveled 
not only through many States, but even 
into a new country—and the western part 
of Canada shows us a very wonderful new 
country indeed. Our visit will be short 
but will serve to introduce us to the lan 
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across the borderland and to make us 
dream of a longer tour on which we could 
go all the way to Alaska. ; 


This time, however, we take the day 
boat to Seattle and have the fascinating 
experience of an unfolding panorama of 
water scenes. We shall see modern steam- 
ships and the tall five-masted fishing 
schooners which bring the luscious fresh 
salmon down from Alaska. One of the 
joys of the tour will be the opportunity 
to eat fresh salmon—and did we mention 
the fact that the grapes of California 
come in bunches like those which grew in 
Canaan or that the cherries of Oregon are 
so big that : 


We shall have a chance to see how big 
they are when we arrive in Portland on 
July 25. We shall see more than cherries 
in Portland, for as usual, we shall have a 
long drive through every part of the city. 
Here we shall see the memorial marking 
the success of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, Here we shall see roses growing so 
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profusely that no one is tempted to pick 
them. Why carry a bunch of dying roses 
when glowingly alive ones appear every- 
where? 

The Columbia River Highway will fol- 
low our train for a long way outside of 
Portland and great water-falls will set us 
wondering why the west with all its ad- 
vertising still fails to give the slightest 
idea of the wonders which it offers to the 
traveler. Before making the tour we con- 
sidered the pictures of western scenes ex- 
aggerated in their coloring. Now we know 
that no artificial coloring can hope to con- 
vey the amazing vividness with which God 
has colored the west. 

And we have Yellowstone yet in store 
for us! 


(To be continued next week—meanwhile, 
you can secure an illustrated copy of the 
complete itinerary of The Fellowship Tour 
—July 5 to August 4, with special rates, 
by writing to Catherine A. Miller, 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia.) 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
(Showing Mt. Rainier in the distance) 


MARYLAND CLASSIS 


The 108th annual session of Maryland 
Classis was held at Walkersville, Md., 
May 14-16, 1928, Rev. W. R. Hartzell, pas- 
tor. 


The opening sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Chalmers W. Walck on the text, John 
14:9, ‘‘He that hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father.’? He dwelt on the idea of 
fear in the hearts of men in the beginning, 
changing to love; of the Christ, who re- 
vealed God as Father. He emphasized the 
fact that we see God as Father in the acts 
of merey and kindness shown to those 
around us. An altar service, which pre- 


ceded the sermon was led by Revs. Atvill 
Conner and Guy P. Bready. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Rev. W. R. Hartzell, 
Walkersville, Md., President; Mr. Grover 
L. Michael, Frederick, Md., Vice-President; 
Rev. Wilbur H. Long, Sabillasville, Md., 
Cor. Secy.; Mr. Henry M. Warrenfeltz, 
Emmittsburg, Md., Treas.; Rev. John N. 
Garner, Westminster, Md., Reading Clerk. 
The Classical Communion was in charge of 
the officers of Classis. Tuesday morning 
was given over to the hearing of the re- 
port of the Treasurer of Classis and the 
parochial reports, Dr. Elmer Hoke, of 
Catawba College, addressed the Classis in 
the interest of that institution. He re- 
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ferred to Maryland Classis as among the 
best supporters, saying that 14 congrega- 
tions had already met their quota in the 
present campaign for $125,000 to meet the 
Duke offer of $25,000. Rev. Sidney Smith, 
of Hoffman Orphanage, spoke on the needs 
of that institution. Tuesday evening was 
given over to the report of the Committee 
on Missions and addresses by Dr. A. R. 
Bartholomew, Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Dr. W. F. DeLong, 
Field Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board. The Publication and Sunday 
School Board was represented by G. W. 
Waidner, and Massanutten Academy by 
Mr. J. Q. Truxal. The services Wednes- 
day evening were in charge of Revs. P. E. 
Heimer and Jno. S. Hollenbach. 

Licentiate C. E. Whetstone, of South- 
western Classis, Ohio Synod, was received 
and a committee appointed to ordain and 
install him as pastor of the Clear Spring 
Charge. 

The question of women having a place 
on the judicatories, brought forth a spirit- 
ed discussion resulting in the recommen- 
dation to General Synod that they be given 
the rights desired, although some main- 
tained there was nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to debar them. 

The following delegates to General 
Synod were elected: Ministers Primarius, 
Revs. Guy P. Bready, Walter R. Hartzell, 
Atvill Conner and John S. Adam. Secun- 
dus: Revs. J. 8. Hollenbach, Seott R. 
Wagner, D. D., Felix P. Peck and Conrad 
Clever, D. D. Elders Primarius, A. LeRoy 
McCardell, Leslie M. Coblentz, Grover L. 
Michael, Henry W. Warrenfeltz. Secun- 
dus, Henry K. Ramsburg, John D. Alex- 
ander, William R. Unger, Harry Brindle. 

Every charge was represented by an 
elder and one of the outstanding features 
of the meeting was the active discussion 
of the questions by the younger represen- 
tatives. We feel this is as it should be. 
The elders ought to have more to say on 
these matters that pertain to the welfare 
of the Church. The local Chureh with their 
pastor, entertained Classis in a royal man- 
ner with every thought for the conveni- 
ence of the delegates. 

Classis will meet next year at Grace 
Church, Frederick. 

The following are the statistics: 

Membership last year, 9,028; present 
membership, 9,061; confirmed, 259; certifi- 
cate, 109, renewal of profession, 74; dis- 
missed, 166; deaths, 134; erasure of names, 
109; communed during the year, 7,545; un- 
confirmed members, 3,281; infant baptisms, 
236; deaths unconfirmed, 23; students for 
the ministry, 6; Sunday School enrollment, 
9,118; Home Missions, $12,763; Foreign 
Missions, $10,550; education, $3,554; minis- 
terial relief, $4,969; orphans’ home, $4,030; 
other denominational benevolence, $6,268; 
benevolence outside of denomination, $2,480; 
total benevolence, $44,614; congregational 
purposes, $111,722; value of Churches, 
$1,266,900; parsonages, $201,800; indebted- 
ness, $9,200. 


Home and Young Folks 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 
THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


Text, Habakkuk 3:12, ‘‘Thou didst 
march through the land in indignation.’’ 


Having fresh in my mind the magni- 


ficent parade of the Knights Templars when 
thousands of plumed knights marched to 
Christian music, and thinking of the com- 
ing Children’s Day, I thought it would be 
fitting to tell you about the Children’s 
Crusade which took place long before Sun- 
day Schools were organized. 


In the parade referred to, there was a 
divison representing the Crusaders and 
clad in the uniform which the knights of 


long ago were supposed to have worn. 
The Knights Templars were so named 
from the location of their headquarters in 
the so-called Temple of Solomon in Jerusa- 
lem, and were organized in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, to protect the 
many pilgrims who came to the Holy Land 
after the first Crusade, 


When the Turks captured Jerusalem in 
1071, they began to persecute the Chris- 
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tians who lived in the Holy Land. Pil- 
grims on their way to the Holy Land, as 
Jerusalem was called, were attacked, rob- 
bed and beaten. The sacred places of the 
Church were profaned or destroyed. 

The Christians of Europe regarded 
Jerusalem as a holy spot, because Christ 
had spent the latter part of His ministry 
there; and Calvary, the Mount of Olives, 
and the Holy Sepulcher were held to be so 
sacred that they were believed to possess 
divine powers of healing and forgiveness. 

When the Christian people of Europe 
heard that the unbelieving Turks had 
captured Jerusalem and were showing dis- 
respect toward places which they regarded 
as sacred, they became greatly excited and 
indignant, 

A council was called by Pope Urban II 
wwhich met at Clermont in France, in 1095. 
At this council the pope made an eloquent 
speech, urging the Christians to undertake 
a crusade to rescue the Holy Land from 
the Turks. Few speeches in history ever 
had greater results, because a movement 
was set on foot which lasted almost two 
hundred years and in which hundreds of 
thousands of knights started for the Holy 
Land. The people were stirred with re- 
ligious zeal and cried out, ‘‘God wills it! 
God wills it!’’ And many pressed forward 
offering their swords to the cause. 


They wore a cross of blood-red cloth on 
their breasts that it might be seen as they 
marched forward, and on their backs, that 
it could be seen as they returned. They 
also carried banners bearing the cross, or 
held in their hands sticks or poles sur- 
mounted by a cross. The cross became 
their emblem, and on this account they 
were called ‘‘Crusaders,’’ the Latin word 
for cross being ‘‘crux.’’ As our text says, 
they marched through the land in indigna- 
tion. 

The First Crusade took place from 1096 
to 1099. Before the First Crusade really 
‘began, four separate bands started out for 
the East in the spring of 1096, but very 
few of them lived to see the Holy Sepul- 
cher. The first real armies of knights and 
yprinces began their march toward Pales- 
tine in August, 1096. It was a journey of 
-over two thousand miles, and they had to 
vendure many hardships. They had to cap- 
ture the city of Antioch, which lay in their 
-way of Jerusalem. After a siege of seven 
months the city surrendered, but the eru- 
saders suffered almost as much as the peo- 
ple of the besieged city. Disease and 
‘death rapidly thinned their ranks, and 
those who survived had well-nigh lost their 
courage and the outlook seemed almost 
‘hopeless, 

At this moment of despair, a priest by 

‘the name of Peter Bartheleny, announced 
to the leaders of the army that he had 
seen in a dream, thrice repeated, the head 
-of the lance which had pierced the side of 
- the Saviour. It was hidden under the high 
-altar of the Chureh in Antioch, and if 
found would bring victory to the Chris- 
tians. A search was immediately begun, 
and Peter himself found the spear. So 
great was the enthusiasm aroused by the 
-discovery of the spear, that the Crusaders 
attacked the Turks with renewed courage 
and utterly defeated them. 


They remained in the city of Antioch six 
months, but their number, which originally 
had amounted to hundreds of thousands, 
was reduced to a few thousand, In the 
month of June, 1099, they started out for 
. Jerusalem, and the hardships and sufferings 
of the long march were forgotten when 
they crossed the last hill and the Holy 
City lay before them. Stretching out 
their arms, they fell on their knees and 
kissed the ground, while a shout went up 
on all sides, ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem! ’’ 

After several weeks of fighting the city 
was taken. Then followed a scene of 
which the Christians of succeeding cen- 
turies have always been ashamed. The 
‘Crusaders engaged in such a massacre, as 
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the Turk had not been guilty of in his 
fiercest moments. Blood flowed in streams, 
and the bodies of the dead lay thick along 
the public ways. After the slaughter, the 
Crusaders walked barefooted and _bare- 
headed, and knelt at the Holy Sepulcher. 

Many of the Crusaders soon returned 
home, but those who remained were joined 
by others who were constantly arriving 
from Europe. Godfrey was chosen ruler, 
with the title ‘‘Defender of the Holy 
Sepulcher.’’ It is said that he refused the 
crown and title of king, declaring ‘‘he 
would never wear a crown of gold where 
his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns.’’ 

Six other Crusades followed, but I can- 
not speak of them now, except to give 
their dates: Second Crusade, 1147-1149; 
Third Crusade, 1189-1191; Fourth Crusade, 
1202-1204; Fifth Crusade, 1228-1229; Sixth 
Crusade, 1249; Seventh Crusade, 1270. 

In 1291 the Turks again got posession 
of the Holy Land and had it in their 
possession for more than six hundred years, 
but in 1918, during the World War, Gen- 
eral Allenby and the British-Arabian army 
captured Jerusalem and restored the holy 
places again into Christian hands. 

The Children’s Crusade took place in 
1212, between the Fourth and Fifth Cru- 
sades, and was one of the strangest hap- 
penings in history. A shepherd boy named 
Stephen had appeared in France, and had 
induced thousands of children to follow his 
guidance. With his boyish army he rode 
on a wagon southward to Marseilles. He 
promised to lead his followers dryshod 
through the seas, for he believed that God 
would perform a miracle and separate 
the waters of the Mediterranean Sea as 
He had opened a passage through the Red 
Sea for the Children of Israel when Moses 
led them out of Egypt. In Germany a 
child from Cologne, named Nicholas, 
gathered 20,000 young crusaders by like 
promises, and led them into Italy. 


But the Children’s Crusade came to a 
sad end. Stephen’s army was kidnapped 
by slavedealers and sold into Egypt; while 
Nicholas’s expedition ‘‘left nothing be- 
hind it but an after-echo in the legend of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin.’’ 


I do not believe that it is the will of 
God to shed human blood in warfare, and 
the massacres which the Crusaders com- 
mitted were not in harmony with the Spirit 
of the peaceful Christ. 


In 1780 Robert Raikes started a Chil- 
dren’s Crusade which has continued to 
grow so rapidly that in less than 150 
years it has enlisted millions of children 
throughout the world. This crusade will 
continue to advance as long as there are 
any children in the world to be enlisted 
for Christ. They march under the banner 
of the cross and use the weapons of peace 
against every form of sin and evil to win 
the world for Jesus and to bring the King- 
dom of God into the world more fully and 
more perfectly. On the coming Children’s 
Day a greater army of boys and girls will 
march into the house of God than all the 
armies of the Crusaders in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


EASY MONEY 


Bobby—‘‘I didn’t ery at the dentist’s.’’ 

Father—‘‘For being so brave I’ll give 
you a dime, Did he hurt you much?’’ 

Bobby—‘‘No; he was out!’’ 


She—‘‘When does a book become a 
classic??? 

He—‘‘ When people who haven’t read it 
begin to say they have.’’ 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 


A final word to any boy who may be 
considering the ministry as his life’s work, 
and to those who ought to be weighing the 
matter. If. after due consideration and 
much prayer you are sure that our Lord 
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has singled you out for this honor and 
privilege, you must set all else aside, and 
be not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
Money, position, family, marriage, none of 
these things should stand in your way. Our 
Lord’s words are very stern: ‘‘ Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you;’’ 
‘“Whoso loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.’’ A man cannot 
wholeheartedly serve his divine Redeemer 
if at the same time he is striving to pre- 
serve intact all the ties of the flesh. 


But ‘having once taken the step, I can 
welcome you with all my heart to the finest 
of all lives. It is a life of many disap- 
pointments, but not of more than you will 
find in any other career, and they are far 
outweighed by the blessings which will be 
showered on you by your Lord. You are 
to be His eyes, His voice, His hands, His 
feet in the world of men; and though you 
may be a little chastised, yet you shall be 
greatly rewaided. Your friends will be 
many, your enemies few, your critics for 
the most part charitable. You will lead 
souls to the sacraments, and your joy will 
be to see them growing in grace as good 
and faithful soldiers of Christ Jesus. Your 
toil will never be unprofitable, for the Holy 
Spirit will be with you, and He will not 
allow all your seed to fall on stony ground. 
You will be disheartened and discouraged 
one day, and the next you will receive 
some miraculous comfort. You will never 
be rich, save in the affection of your peo- 
ple; but if you are even half worthy that 
will be showered upon you so thickly that 
you will be ashamed. Throughout your 
life you will find faces brightening into 
happiness at your coming, and when you 
leave for another work there will be more 
tears shed at your departure than at the 
passing of a President. There is nothing 
quite so wonderful as the joy of bringing 
God down to men. 


And as for your unworthiness, well, we 
are all unworthy. ‘‘I haven’t the quali- 
ties, the education, the gifts, the talents, 
the holiness,’’? you will say. Neither have 
I. From the bishop down, there is not one 
of us who is half good enough for this 
work. The question of your unworthiness 
you must leave to the Saviour who has 
chosen you. If He says, ‘‘Follow Me,’’ 
follow you must. No qualities, no abilities, 
no gifts, no talents? But you have ears 
which ean hear a tale of sorrow, a voice 
which can speak words of comfort and ab- 
solution, feet which can bear you swiftly 
on errands of mercy, and hands with which 
to break the bread. And within you at al! 
times, through all responsibilities and 
alarms, there is the Holy Spirit. 


—Very Rev. EH. J. M. Nutter, in 
‘‘The Living Church.’’ 


Birthday Greetings 


If you were a child in Mexico, wouldn’t 
you like to find at your door some fine 
morning a parcel, postmarked America? 
And wouldn’t you like to find inside that 
parcel a school bag with pretty patterns on 
it, with Spanish letters on it, and in Eng- 
lish, at the top, these words, ‘‘ World 
Friendship Among Children?’’ And would- 
n’t you rejoice to find inside that Friend- 
ship School Bag a packet of seeds that can 
be grown anywhere in Mexican soil, to- 
gether with from five to ten surprise gifts, 
like a top, colored pencils, a drawing set, 
marbles, a harmonica, a folding drinking 
cup, a carboard zoo, puzzles, or colored 
threads? Of course, you would! Of course, 
you would! And even nicer than receiving 


such a surprise parcel, would be to send 


one,—now wouldn’t it? And we ean! We 
can! And right away, for America’s Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren wants all bags (except the aDily Va- 
cation Bible School ones which may be sent 


of 
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a bit later) to be ready by June 15, so that 
they will reach Mexico in plenty of time 
for Mexico’s Independence Day, September 
16. The very first thing to do, of course, 
is to buy a bag, or two, or three. All we 
need do, is to send for it, to the Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It’s 11 
by 13 inches and made of fabrikoid and it 
costs only $1.75. Then we’ll fill it. Seeds 
that can be grown in Mexico are lettuce, 
beets, portulaca, zinnias, petunias and cos- 
mos. And what fun it will be to choose 
not less than five, nor more than 10 other 
gifts, each to be wrapped in white tissue 
paper and tied with colored ribbon. Then 
we’ll wrap the bag and its surprises in 
corrugated paper and in firm wrapping 
paper, tie it with stout cord and send it 
on its way to Subsecretario de Educacion, 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 

‘And the spirit of childhood shall show 

us the way 
To friendship that lasts, and to peace that 
shall stay.’’ 

Greetings to my Clubbers who want to 
share in sending gifts to the 1,200,000 
school children in Mexico. 

P. 8. Watch for further directions, next 
week. 

Welcome to our 83 new members! From 
Timbervillle, Va., we have 2; New Ham- 
burg, Pa., 7; Transfer, Pa., 17; Concord, 
N. C., 5; Conover, N. C., 1; Berwick, Pa., 
42; Briar Creek, Pa., 1; Greencastle, Pa., 
4; Shady Grove, Pa., 3; and 1 from Cham- 
bersburg. 


A man ealled on Rudyard Kipling and 
said to his maid: ‘‘If Mr. Kipling is at 
work, please do not disturb him.’’ 
““Work!’’ exclaimed the maid. ‘‘He don’t 
dco no work; he only sits upstairs and 
scribbles and scribbles.’’ 


Employer: ‘‘T have called you in, Brown, 
to say that when I am not here you are the 
laziest man in the office.’’—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
Some say that the rising genera- 


tion of girls is even faster than the 
boys, but it seems to me that it is a 
neck and neck race between the 
sexes. 


Father O’Hanlon, of Dubuque, was pass- 
ing down the street when he noticed one 
of his parishioners digging in a trench, 
while a little way off stood a swarthy su- 
perintendent. 

‘“Well, Pat,’’ said his reverence, ‘‘how 
do you like having an Italian boss?’’ 

Pat looked up, and, mopping his brow, 
replied: 

‘¢Paith, father, how do you loike havin’ 
one yerself?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
June 4 to June 10 


Practical Thought: Innocence cannot be 
turned into practical guilt by verdict. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘Holy Ghost, With 
Light Divine.’’ 
Monday, June 4—The Arrest, Read Mark, 


14:43-52, 


St. Mark uses few words in referring to 
the actual arrest or capture of Jesus, So 
does St. Matthew. St. Luke very prop- 
erly makes Judas rather prominent in this 
reprehensible episode. It remains for St. 
John to go more into detail. ‘*Then the 
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band (cohort), and the captain and the 
officers of the Jews, took Jesus and bound 
Him and led Him away to Annas first.’’ 
The sin of one man entangled and involved 
many others. The majority of these thus 
became the innocent victims of cirecum- 
stances and were obliged to share the 
guilt of the one man. ‘‘If one member 
suffer all the other members suffer with 
it.”’ Too often, even today, too many in- 
nocent persons suffer with the guilty. The 
iniquity of the fathers is still being visited 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation, Our moral responsibil- 
ity for others is really awful and terrible. 
No man liveth unto himself and no man 
dieth unto himself. ‘‘Woe unto the world 
because of offences! Woe, thrice woe, un- 
to that man by whom the offence cometh.’’ 

Prayer: Keep us, each one, O Lord, 
without sin! For our brethren and com- 
panions’ sake we pray, as well as for our 
own. We thank Thee that as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by the Obedience of ONE many may be 
made righteous. By Thy grace and spirit 
make us righteous and void of offence. 
Amen, 


Tuesday, June 5—Jesus and Peter. 
Luke 22:54-62. 


At a most critical time in His life Jesus 
did not forget impetuous and imperfect 
Peter. Peter was on trial also and sorely 
needed the self-forgetting love of Jesus. 
That love was directly and powerfully 
manifested by a look—a glance. It spoke 
volumes and saved Peter. He came to his 
senses, he cast off the spell, and (1) He 
remembered—fortunate memory! (2) He 
went out—from a deleterious environment. 
(3) He wept bitterly—paid the full price 
of true repentance. Lessons for us:—(a) 
Keep close to Christ all the time, (b) Re- 
member impetuous vows of faithfulness. 
(c) Shun scoffing associates in comfortable 
places. (d) Bravely submit to the surgery 
of saving remorse. 

Prayer: 

In the hour of trial, Jesus, plead for me, 
Lest, by base denial, I depart from Thee; 
When Thou see’st me waver, with a look 
recall, 
Nor for fear or favor, suffer me to fall. 
Amen, 


Read 


Wednesday, June 6—Jesus Before Pilate. 
Read Mark 15:1-15. 


‘God does not always frustrate the 
councils of evil men. When Jesus ad- 
mitted His Kingship, but refused to argue 
it, He showed the superior value of testi- 
mony as compared to argument. A true 
Christian who is persecuted for righteous’ 
sake can well afford to leave the judgment 
of his case to the Heavenly powers. In 
the struggle to maintain Prohibition in 
America an incredibly large crowd of peo- 
ple are willing to choose Barabbas instead 
of Jesus. The choice is always between 
Barabbas and Christ in every moral and 
spiritual conflict. Leadership that is not 
Christian is apt to become a most power 
force for evil.’’ (Arnold’s Commentary.) 

Prayer: O Thou Who art the Ruler of 
the universe, regard with Thy favor, the 
land in which we dwell. Bless all those 
who are called to make and administer 
the laws and lead them in the ways of 
justice and peace. Restrain the violence 
of wicked men. Prosper every useful oc- 
cupation and enterprise. Bless all the na- 
tions of the earth, and ‘so govern them by 
Thy Providence that Thy will may be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven, In the 
Name of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, we pray. Amen, 


Thursday, June 7—Jesus Before Herod. 
Read Luke 23:4-12. 

There are only five verses in this lesson. 
The eighth suggests a very practical 
thought—the vanity of curiosity. Jesus 
refused to satisfy the morbid curiosity of 
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Herod. Jesus did not perform any miracles 
for the entertainment or amusement of idle 
curiosity seekers. He was not a magician 
or thaumaturgist. In writing to Timothy 
and Titus, St. Paul rebuked people like 
Herod. Surprising to say, curiosity actu- 
ates many persons today in attending 
funerals, weddings, prayer-meetings and 
the various services of the sanctuary. In 
many respects they remind us of the Beth- 
shemites who were not content to see the 
ark, but insisted on prying it open and 
fingering it. Such a spirit of curiosity is 
destruction of reverence for God and re- 
spect for holy things and places. 

Prayer: In the desire to see Thee and 
to know Thee, O Lord, may we, at all 
times, be actuated by the spirit of humility 
and reverence. May we also always be 
glad to enter Thy House where Thine 
Honor dwelleth and where we may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy Law. May we 
ever worship Thee in the beauty of Holi- 
ness. Amen, 


Friday, June 8—Barabbas or Jesus, 
Matthew 27:17-26. 


According to some of the best manu- 
scripts and the oldest translations, the 
reading of verse 17 should be, ‘‘ Whom will 
ye that I shall release unto you? Jesus 
Barrabbas or Jesus which is called the 
Christ?’’ That is to say, the people were 
given the opportunity of choosing between 
one Jesus and another. It is the opinion 
of some commentators that Jesus Barabbas 
had Messianic aspirations and tried to rea- 
lize them by employing carnal measures 
and military weapons, For this reason he 
was charged with sedition and murder. 
Jesus Christ made the same claims and 
sought to realize them by employing moral 
measures and intellectual weapons. Pilate, 
therefore, challenged the multitude to 
choose between the ‘‘temporal’’ and the 
““spiritual.’’ Influenced by a selfish, 
despotic, materialistic leadership they 
made the foolish and fatal choice. 


Read 


Prayer: What shall we do with Thee, 
O Christ? Thou art the inescapable 
Christ! By Thy Spirit grant us the wis- 


dom to say with Thy servant of old, As for 
me and my house, we shall serve the Lord. 
May we at all times realize that the things 
that are seen are temporal, and the things 
that are not seen are eternal. Amen, 


Saturday, June 9—Unjust Condemnation. 
Read Acts 3:11-21. 

There is nothing that we must face so 
frequently in everyday life as unjust con- 
demnation. This seems to be especially 
true of those sincere Christians who con- 
stantly and unselfishly strive to promote 
the highest welfare of their friends and 
loved ones. Under these circumstances it 
is the part of wisdom to remember how 
Jesus once said:—‘‘A man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.’’ And to re- 
member, too, how the Holy One and the 
Just was not only unjustly condemned, but 
also actually killed. There is nothing more 
refreshing to read than the first five verses 
of the fourth chapter of Second Corinthi- 
ans. Here St. Paul writes out of the 
abundance of his heart and out of the rich- 
ness of his experience. And he won the 
victory. 

Prayer: Our Father Who art in Heaven! 
Thou seest in secret! When we are un- 
justly condemned for unselfish actions, 
help us to enter our closets and shut the 
doors and pray in secret. For Thou canst 
and wilt hear and wilt answer. And may 
we constantly realize that the servant is 
not greater than his Lord, neither is he 
that is sent greater than He that sent him. 
Amen. 


Sunday, June 10—The Suffering Savior. 
Read Isa. 53:1-6. 

This passage of Scripture contains the 

Golden Text of our Sunday Sehool Lesson 

today: The point we need to get is that 
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Jesus was despised and rejected of men, 
not of God. Thus men judged and -con- 
demned themselves rather than Jesus, Mun- 
kaesky, in his ‘‘Christ Before Pilate,’’ em- 
phasizes this fact in a most telling man- 
ner. For as one looks at that marvelous 
picture he soon becomes aware of the fact 
that it is not Jesus who is really being 
judged and condemned, but it is Pilate, a 
representatative of unbelieving men, The 
suffering, despised and rejected Savior is, 
therefore, an awful indictment of human 
knowledge and wisdom. It is an exceed- 
ingly sad commentary on the intelligence 
of so many modern people that God still 
finds it necessary to hide ‘‘these things 
from the wise and prudent and to reveal 
them unto babes.’’ In other words, it is 
still true that ‘‘not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called.’’ 

Prayer: O God, our Father, make us 
wise unto salvation! Remove from our 
minds the self-condemning wisdom of self- 
conceit. Help us to receive Thy Son in 
such a way that He may give us the power 
to become the Sons of God! ‘‘Let not 
Thy Word, so kindly sent to raise us to 
Thy throne, go back to Thee, and sadly 
tell that we reject Thy Son.’’ Amen, 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO ‘‘PUT ON YOUR THINE- 
ING CAP’’ 

1. Capuchin; 2, Capacity; 3. Capture; 
4, Capapie; 5. Captive; 6. Capillary; 7. 
Captious; 8. Capital; 9. Caption; 10. Capi- 
tol; 11. Captain; 12. Capricorn; 13. Cap- 
sule; 14. Capsicum; 15. Capsize; 16. Cap- 
stone. 


DON’T BE TOO ‘‘LATE’’ ENDING 


THESE WORDS 


To speak with distinct words. 

To retard or to delay. 

To make terms of surrender. 

Left alone, forsaken. 

To strive to equal or excel. 

When you speak with your hands. 
Working out exact plans or meth- 
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8. To separate from others. 

9. When you exult and rejoince. 
10. The duty of the U. S. Congress. 
11. Operate with the hands. 

12. To vibrate like a pendulum. 

13. To filter or ooze through. 

14, What we all like to do. 

15. To twinkle, gleam or glitter. 
16. To reduce to tables. 


17. Moving or bending in gradual 
curves. 
18. When you open your windows. 
—A. M. 8. 


WHEN A FELLOW’S MOTHER KNOWS 
By Florence Jones Hardley 


Maybe grown-ups have their troubles, 
But I’m very sure a boy 

Has his worries and vexations 
That his peace of mind destroy. 


But there’s one thing I have noticed 
That whatever be his woes, 

Somehow, some way, they all vanish 
When a fellow’s mother knows! 


Sometimes, when the things that vex you 
Seems just more than you can bear, 

When you feel no friends are left you 
And you really do not care— 


Then, with such a load of trouble 
How could anyone supr 

They would vanish into nothing 
When a fellow’s mother knows? 


—Christian Guardian. 


Prison chaplain (to prisoner about to be 
discharged)—‘‘Now, my man, try to re- 
member what I said in my sermon last 
Sunday and make up your mind never to 
return to this place.’’ 

Prisoner (deeply moved)—‘‘No man who 
ever heard you preach would want to come 
back here.’’ 


Bible Thought This Week 


NO RESPECTER OF PER- 

SONS:—Of a truth I perceive 

that God is no respecter of persons: but 

in every nation he that feareth Him, and 

worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.—Acts 10:34, 35. 


The Assistant Life-Saver 


Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


Once upon a time Robert was coming 
home from an errand late in the after- 
noon when he saw a large, black, eurly- 
haired dog. The dog was so beautiful 
that Robert wanted to pat him, but his 
mother had told him never to pat a 
strange dog; so the boy remembered and 
obeyed her, though he wanted to hug the 
great fellow. Anyone could see the dog 
was an honest, friendly animal, not at 
all snappy. He looked as though he were 
smiling at Robert, and his eyes were so 
soft and joyful that it was all Robert could 
do to keep from hugging the noble fellow, 
then and there. 

The dog must have felt that Robert 
loved him, for without any coaxing he fol- 
lowed the boy all the way home. 

‘Oh, Robert,’’? said his mother when 
she saw the dog trotting up to the door, 
‘“haven’t I told you never to pay any at- 
tention to dogs? What made you bring 
this one home with you?’’ 

“*T didn’t try to, Mother—honestly, I 
didn’t!’’ cried he. ‘‘I didn’t speak to 
him nor pat him, nor anything! He just 
came, anyway! ’’ 

‘Well, he mustn’t come in,’’ Mother re- 
plied firmly. ‘‘He’s a beauty, but it won’t 
do to let him in. He is someone’s pet, 
and will find his way home. Come in 
quickly, and let us close the door. He’ll 
go home as soon as he is alone.’’ 

But long after supper, when Robert 
opened the side door to put out the milk 
bottle, up trotted the dog, and before 
Robert could get inside the house, a great 
shaggy head squeezed in close to the boy, 
and it was impossible then to close the 
door. 

‘“Oh, Mother!’’ called Robert. ‘‘Come 
in a hurry! He’s getting in! I did not 
know he was there at all!’’ 

It was so funny a sight to see the dog’s 
delight at finding himself partly inside, 
that Robert’s mother said, ‘‘ Well, let him 
in! He has a collar on, and I’ll see if it 
has his owner’s name.’’ 

But she had to tell him to ‘‘Lie down, 
sir!’’? many times before she could examine 
the collar, he pranced so with joy at being 
inside with friends—at least he felt they 
were friends. And she even had to give 
him a bit of sponge cake—he refused 
plain bread—before he would quiet down. 
But when finally he threw himself upon 
the rug close to Robert’s chair, she found 
not only the name of the owner of the 
dog, but his address and telephone num- 
ber, as well, and also the dog’s name. 

‘‘Why!’? she exclaimed. ‘‘We have for 
a visitor Rover himself! Rover is a good 
old-fashioned name, And he belongs to 
Mr. Harvey Dale, who bought the Avery 
house on the Green two years ago. I’ll 
call him right up.’’ And she did so. 

Mr. Dale laughed, and thanked her. He 


said Rover would eome home by himself, 
if she would put him out-of-doors. The 
dog made many friendly calls, but never 
failed to come back at bedtime. 

It was hard to have to put the fine 
fellow out, for Rover was so contented; 
but the night was not cold, and Robert’s 
mother coaxed him to the veranda by 
putting another bit of sponge cake there 
for him. And next morning when she 
called up the Dales to find out if Rover 
was safe, Mr. Dale said yes, and that 
Rover joined him in many thanks for the 
pleasure of the evening before. Rover 
hoped to meet his kind hosts again, some- 
time, and Mr. Dale wished to thank them 
once more and hoped himself to meet those 
who had been so good to his wonderful 
dog. 

Then a happy thing happened the next 
summer. Robert’s family bought a sum- 
mer home on the Sound, and one day 
Robert dashed into the living-room ex- 
claiming, ‘‘What do you think! MHere’s 
Rover Dale! I’m sure of it! He knows 
me, and mayn’t I let him in?’” 

There was no doubt that it was Rover 
—they did not have to read his collar 
this time. He bounded up to Robert’s 
mother as she opened the door. Of course 
he knew them! 

The Dales’ summer home was but a 
short distance down the beach; and as the 
new little summer colony became estab- 
lished, and the members met often at 
tennis and other sports, Robert’s family 
soon met the Dales, and had happy times 
as the families became better acquainted. 

Dogs were not encouraged among the 
colonists, but everyone so loved Rover 
that he never was banished. Bathing for 
children was considered safer for them 
when Rover was there. The Life Guard 
had little to do, himself; for if Rover saw 
any child in danger, he reached the child 
as soon as the Life Guard—and sometimes, 
sooner, 

Now it happened one day, that Rover 
cut his foot badly. No one seemed to 
know how the accident had happened, and 
the beach was searched for any possible 
broken glass that might be dangerous. 
Nothing could be found on the shore or 
even out beyond the lowest tide mark, and 
as far as one could wade to carry on the 
search. The only thing they could think 
of was that perhaps Rover might have 
stepped upon something in the street, 
when he accompanied the family back to 
town one day on errands. At any rate, 
he limped badly, and yet nothing could 
keep him from swimming out to the float 
when the children were there. The pad- 
dling was not easy for him, but Mr. Dale 
said the dog would be unhappy if chained 
up, and perhaps the salt water was the 
best thing for the sore foot, after all. 

It was while the foot was still making 
Rover limp that the dog made a rescue 
when one of the children who could not 
swim waded so far out that an in-rolling 
wave made her lose her poise, and the 
undertow drew her out where she could 
not touch bottom. The Life Guard was 
out upon the raft. The wind was blowing 
the wrong way for him to hear her ery out 
at first, as she was not opposite the float, 
but farther down. 

But Rover knew in a moment. Limp 
or no limp, he made a dash from the 
sunny spot where he was stretched out 
near her sand toys on the beach, and 
before the Life Guard reached her, the dog 
dragged her upon the dry sand, where her 
big brother soon had her in his arms, none 
the worse for her bad few minutes. 

A visitor came upon the scene just after 
the rescue, and heard the details from one 
of the children on the float. The visitor 
wanted to see Rover. 

‘There he is!’’ cried Roger. ‘‘ He’s still 
down the beach, ’cause they forgot to take 
in her toys. He’s guarding them. He 
probably thinks she will be out soon, and 


he knows she will be safer if he is there, — 
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That’s the only reason he isn’t here with 
us. He knows we have the Life Guard. 
and she hasn’t. When we’re all out here, 
he paddles out to keep his eye on us. But 
if any one of us is alone, along the beach, 
Rover sticks to the lone one. Just you 
pretend to fall in and call out, and see 
what happens.’’ 


The visitor did so. He even sank out of 
sight once, and acted as though unable 
to swim. And tired as he was from the 
rescue of the child, Rover never hesitated. 
He made a rush, and as fast as his in- 
jured foot would let him, paddled out 
where the Life Guard was pretending to 
have trouble getting to the visitor. 


“Good fellow!’’ exclaimed the sup- 
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posedly drowning man, as he felt the dog’s 
firm grip on one leg of his bathing-suit 

The visitor was more than sorry when 
he learned about Rover’s hurt foot, and 
said if he had known of it nothing would 
have made him put the dog to that test. 

But the newcomer examined the cut. 
He knew exactly what to do for it; so 
he was able to pay his debt to Rover by 
taking that injured foot in charge until 
the cut was properly healed. 

If ever you should visit that place, you 
might still see this sign: 

THE ONLY DOG ALLOWED ON THIS 
BEACH IS ROVER DALE, ASSISTANT 
LIFE-SAVER. 


(All rights reserved) 
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No, a man is not like the moon—brilliant 
when he is full. 


A Scotchman has been told by his doce- 
tor that he had a floating kidney. He was 
much disturbed by the diagnosis and went 
to the minister of his Church with a re- 
qvest for the prayers of the congregation. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ said the minister 
dubiously. ‘‘I’m afraid that at the men- 
tion of a floating kidney the congregation 
would laugh.’’ 

**T don’t see why they should,’’ replied 
the sufferer. ‘‘It was only last Sabbath 
you prayed for loose livers.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
First Sunday after Trinity, June 10, 1928. 


The Arrest and Trial 
Mark 15:1-15. 


Golden Text: He was despised, and re- 
jected of men. Isaiah 53:3. 


Lesson Outline: 1. Jesus before Pilate. 
2. Pilate before Jesus. 


Led by Judas, the traitor, a large force 
of priests and soldiers entered the garden 
of Gethsemane to arrest Jesus. The dark 
hour had arrived when hostile hands 
forced the bitter cup of suffering to the 
Saviour’s lips. It found Him prepared to 
endure the cross, In prayer and com- 
munion with God He had found strength 
to tread the solitary path that led into the 
valley of death. 


The story of the closing events of the 
life of our Lord will never lose its power 
over the hearts and minds of men. It vies 
in pathetie charm with the stories of His 
nativity, and it exceeds them in spiritual 
significance. Artists and philosophers have 
followed Jesus from Gethsemane to Gol- 
gotha to lay the tribute of their genius 
upon the altar of adoration. But their 
noblest efforts fail to express what the 
heart feels when reading the gospel narra- 
tive. Man at his worst and God at His 
best; sin in its naked ugliness and love in 
its fullest manifestation—that constitutes 
the eternal power of the cross in the life 
of mankind. 


When we attempt to study the trial of 
Jesus we are confronted with the fact that 
none of the four evangelists gives us a 
complete and connected account of this in- 
volved event. We must weave together 
the various incidents scattered through the 
four narratives. The whole procedure was 
a travesty of justice in two acts; one be- 
fore the civil migistrate and the other be- 
fore the ecclesisatical rulers. 


Our present lesson is a scene of the trial 
before the Roman tribunal. The central 
figures are Jesus and Pilate. It brings to 
one’s mind Muncacsy’s celebrated paint- 
ing called, ‘‘The Trial of Jesus.’’ It is a 
large canvass crowded with figures, each 
one seeming to stand out with marked in- 
dividuality. But, next to Jesus, none is 
drawn more skillfully than Pilate. Clad in 
a white toga, he is seated on a raised 
bench. He has an intellectual head, but 
the face of a sensualist. Perplexity and 
indecision are stamped upon his counte- 
nance. What shall he do with Jesus, who 
is called the Christ? His weak face fore- 
easts the answer, He is intelligent enough 


to see that that this prisoner is the inno- 
cent victim of a Jewish plot. But he is 
too weak morally to do justice at the ex- 
pense of his popularity. 

Contrasted with the picture of Pilate, 
that of Jesus is admirable in its blended 
repose and majesty. Calmness marks His 
face, instead of fear and confusion. Ten- 
derness and strength gaze from His eyes 
upon the motley crowd. As we contem- 
plate the two chief figures of the picture 
we realize that, in reality, Pilate is on 
trial, not Jesus. He is being tested and 
tried in the inmost fiber of his manhood. 
Mankind is his jury. And history records 
their verdict. 

I. Jesus before Pilate. The Master had 
already been arraigned before the Jewish 
court and condemned to death on the 
charge of blasphemy. ,But, under the Ro- 
man law, all capital cases must be referred 
to the Roman tribunal for final adjudica- 
tion, Accordingly Jesus was led to the 
palace of Pontius Pilate who was the gov- 
ernor of Judea. He was a typical Roman 
magistrate, worldly and shrewd. His main 
object was not to administer justice, but 
to keep his lucrative job. This oppor- 
tunist now became the judge of Jesus. And 
the civil trial, conducted by him, had three 
distinet scenes. 


The first scene was enacted before the 
judgment seat of Pilate. There, with 
much clamor, the Jews accused Jesus of 
various erimes against the State (Luke 
23:2). In their own court they had con- 
victed Him of blasphemy, but before the 
Gentile tribunal they charged Him with 
treason against Rome. It was an unscrupu- 
lous falsehood and, apparently, the keen 
procurator knew from the beginning that 
these accusations were malicious fabrica- 
tions. The whole procedure must have ap- 
peared farcial to him, for the Jews were 
not wont to denounce one of their own peo- 
ple as a traitor against Rome. And the 
appearance and bearing of Jesus evidently 
commanded his respect and sympathy. 


He examined Him privately inside the 
palace. Referring to the most serious and 
damaging of the false charges, he asked 
Jesus, ‘‘Art Thou the King of the Jews?’’ 
The Master’s reply was, ‘‘Thou sayest’’ 
(Luke 23:3). That answer struck no re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the worldly 
Roman, but it confirmed his suspicion that 
Jesus was innocent. He pronounced his 
verdict frankly to the waiting multitude, 
“‘T find no fault in this man’? (Luke 23:4), 
But that sentence of acquittal enraged the 
mob. They hurled forth new charges, say- 
ing, ‘‘He stirreth up the people beginnin;x 
from Galilee even unto this place’’ (Luke 
23:5). That gave Pilate a welcome clue 


for a happy solution of the vexing prob- 
lem how to deal with Jesus. If this 
prisoner was a Galilean, He was under the 
jurisdiction of Herod, the ruler of Galilee, 
who happened to be in Jerusalem for the 
Passover. Accordingly, Pilate sent Him 
under escort to Herod Antipas. 

This second scene of Jesus’ civil trial does 
not form a part of our present lesson. Luke 
repots it (23:6-12). But it is a striking 
illustration of the moral weakness of 
Pilate’s character. After pronouncing 
Jesus innocent, he should have acquitted 
and released Him, but policy dictated an- 
other course. He passed the ease on to one 
even less worthy than himself. And Jesus 
stood in silence before the murderer of 
John the Baptist. Herod ‘‘questioned Him 
in many words; but He answered noth- 
ing.’? 

Pilate’s ruse failed. After mocking 
Him, Herod returned the prisoner to Pilate. 
And so the final scene opens in the judg- 
ment of the wavering procurator. In vain 
did he try to save the Master and, at the 
same time, avoid an open break with the 
troublesome fanatics who clamored for His 
blood. There. was only one way to deal 
justly with the case, and that was to dis- 
charge and protect the innocent man. But 
that course required moral courage which 
the Roman lacked. He feared a riot and 
the loss of his prestige at Rome far more 
than the judicial murder of Jesus. As a 
last resort he gave the mob their choice 
between Barabbas and Jesus. But that 
also failed. They shouted, ‘‘Crucify Him.’’ 
Then Pilate, ‘‘ wishing to content the mul- 
titude, delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged Him, to be erucified.’’ Inch by 
inch he had been yielding ground until his 
plunge into the dark abyss of guilt became 
inevitable. 

II. Pilate before Jesus. After surrend- 
ering the innocent Jesus into the hands of 
the Jews, Pilate said, ‘‘I am innocent of 
the blood of this righteous man: see ye to 
it.?’ And to confirm the estimate of him- 
self he washed his hands theatrically be- 
fore the multitude. But history does not 
endorse his verdict. The Apostles’ Creed 
publishes the shame of Pilate wherever it 
is recited, and all mankind pronounce him 
guilty of the blood of the Saviour. It is 
Pilate, not Jesus, who has been on trial 
these nineteen centuries, and no jury has 
ever acquitted him. That trial began when 
he stood face to face before Jesus. Then 
he caught glimpses of a higher life, and 
the still small voice within urged him to 
follow that vision. His wife rallied to his 
support with friendly counsel, But it was 
all in vain. The vision faded and the 
voices were hushed. Pilate failed utterly in 
that great testing. And the Supreme Court 
of history records the just verdict of his 
guilt and shame. 

Yet Pilate was not a monster of iniquity. 
There were multitudes of Pilates in the 
world that day when the great tragedy was 
enacted, and there have been many since 
then. Pontius Pilate towers above all the 
rest because his guilt stands out against 
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white light of the Cross. But he rep- 
esents a type. And his tragie story is a 
warning for many who are on trial before 
Jesus. The type is that of the moral 
weakling: the man who has conscience 
enough to feel its pricks and pangs, but 
not courage enough to suffer for his con- 
vietions; the man who sacrifices principle 
to policy, whose pious emotions are trans- 
ient while his overmastering worldliness 
is permanent. 
The modern Pilate is found everywhere. 
He sits in our pews. He manages great 
enterprises, he votes in every election. His 


name is legion. The outward circumstances 
of his testing differ widely from those 
that marked the shipwreck of Pilate’s 
character, but essentially his experience is 
the same. These modern Pilates live in a 
world that is permeated with the spirit 
of Jesus. His truth is proclaimed and His 
Kingdom is being promoted. They must 
take a definite stand with reference to the 
Master’s cause. They may attempt to 
avoid the issue as Pilate did when he sent 
Jesus to Herod, but with no greater suc- 
cess. Though they never attend Church, 
yet must they undergo the testing, for 
Jesus has stepped far beyond the pale of 
the Church, He is present in business and 
in politics. His principles are on trial 
and under fire in every sphere of our com- 
plex civilization. 

And Pilate today is true to his Biblical 

prototype. Like him he may ask, ‘‘ What 
is truth???’ But he asks that momentous 
question with a shrug and, perhaps, with 
a cynical sneer. He soothes his troubled 
conscience with the salve that ‘‘truth’’ 
must be left to philosophers. In the prac- 
tical affairs of life it counts for little. 
Again he will ask the crowd, not the Mas- 
ter Himself, ‘‘What shall I do then with 
Jesus which is called the Christ?’’ Shall 
he make Him the King of his life or shall 
he send this troubling man away from the 
‘tribunal of his disturbed conscience? The 
mob helped Pilate over his indecision. It 
does so still. It may not say, ‘‘Crucify 
Him,’’ but it says, ‘‘Look our for your- 
self. Do not endanger your job or miss 
your main chance in life.’’ 
“ These are the great test questions of 
life: What is truth, and what shall I do 
with it? Both meet in Christ. And none 
of us can escape them. We may face them 
like Pilate, and then we may gain the 
world, but we shall lose our life. Or we 
may face them in sincerity, resolute to 
hear Him who is the truth and to follow 
His guidance, Then we shall find the 
abundant life. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


June 10th—How Are Our Amusements a 
Measure of Our Christianity? 


Romans 14:7, 13-19. 


We used to think that our Christianity 
was measured by our devotions. 
thought that we were Christians when we 
prayed. Now we are coming to realize that 
our Christianity is also revealed when we 
play. It shows itself in our amusements 
as well as in our adorations; in the ambi- 
tions of our life, as well as in our devo- 
tional attitude. The fact of the matter is 
that we are interpreting Christianity to- 
day in a somewhat different light. We see 
that it stands for something larger and 
more inclusive than we used to imagine. 
Christianity is not something external, not 
something for a part or segment of life. 
It is something vital and relates itself to 
all phases and aspects of human life, Our 
Christianity must not be one thing when 
we are at prayer and another thing when 
we are at play. It is one and the same 
thing, although it comes to somewhat dif- 
ferent expression through these exercises. 

Our amusements form such a large part 
of our life! Probably this is due to the 


We. 


stress and strain of modern life. We are 
sorely pressed. We are living at high ten- 
sion and our bodies and minds need relaxa- 
tion, consequently amusements are intend- 
ed to furnish an escape from the menace 
and monotony of daily life. In order to 
meet this need of human nature, longer 
leisure is being provided. Longer hours 
for recreation are arranged for. The dan- 
ger is that all these useful and legitimate 
diversions of life may be abused and their 
reactions upon our natures may be harmful 
instead of helpful. 


I. Places of Amusement 

We are constantly multiplying places of 
amusement. We are constructing theatres 
and picture-houses, cafes, parks and high- 
ways and pleasure resorts and are putting 
millions of dollars into these amusement 
places and all of them are largely patron- 
ized. Our places of amusement are far 
better attended than our places of worship. 
More money is invested in them than in our 
Churches. The sad fact is that amuse- 
ments have become so largely commercial. 
Our amusements are dictated by business 
interests rather than by the needs, desires 
and benefits of the people. It is said that 
there are twenty million daily admissions to 
the movies. Thirty million dollars are 
spent in one year for the circus. The Car- 
pentier-Dempsey Prize fight gate receipts 
amounted to one million six hundred thou- 


sand dollars,—just to see two men beat. 


each other for a few minutes. The auto- 
mobile is one of our modern forms of 
amusement. Twenty millions of them were 
sold in one year. We have put our front 
porches on wheels and are running up and 
down the highways seeking pleasure and 
amusement. 


II. Types of Amusement 


These are legion, but the most popular 
of them are the dance, the card-party, the 


theatre. Most of these are flippant and 
frivolous. How light and thin and airy 
they are! Sometimes indeed they are 


coarse and vulgar. One trouble is that 
most of them appeal to the senses. They 
are sensuous, if not at times sensual. But 
one great trouble with our modern amuse- 
ments is that they are nearly all ready- 
made. We are living in a machine age, in 
a time of ready-made articles. Everything 
is done for us. Once, in our colleges the 
total student body would divide itself on 
two sides and place a ball in the middle of 
the field and then all would strive to put 
the ball across the fence of the opposite 
side. Now the entire student body sits on 
the bleachers and eleven of their men play 
the ball. We are doing most of our ath- 
letics by proxy. The same is true with 
regard to our theatres. We pack our play- 
houses and we pay a few persons to amuse 
us on the stage. Of course, this is true 
with regard to the whole of our modern 
life. Everything is done for us. Nothing 
requires any work or effort on our part. 
When we go to the movies we might as 
well check our brains with our hat and 
coat because we don’t need to use them. 
The modern newspaper makes no demands 
on our intellect. But that is what we 
want. Everything has got to be ready- 
made for us. But by and by we lose the 
ability to do certain things. It is alto- 
gether likely that walking, in a few cen- 
turies hence, will become an extinct art, 
because nobody walks any more. The 
same is true with reference to writing. A® 
thousand years from now nobody will know 
how to write because they have been using 
machines with which to write. Everything 
is done for us and we are losing our facul- 
ties. We are living on canned goods, wear 
ready-made garments, and folks are no 
longer learning the art of cooking and of 
sewing. We are paying a great price for 
it. Nature always takes away any faculty 
that is not used. We don’t do anything 
ourselves. We used to comb our own hair, 
now we go to the barber. We used to trim 
our own nails, now we go to the manicur- 
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ist. The present generation wants to be 
amused rather than to amuse itself. Con- 
sequently we must forever resort to new 
things, new tricks, and devices. We must 
have fresh stimulants to rouse up our jaded 
natures because we have assumed an atti- 
tude of receptivity rather than of activity. 

Now, all this aspect of our modern life 
is a revelation of our Christianity. It re- 
veals the depths or the shallowness of our 
religious life. This present generation has. 
gained many things but it has lost many 
others. We have thrown away some of 
the best things in life in order that we may 
“fenjoy the pleasures of Egypt for a sea- 
son.’’? The history of the nations of the 
world has shown us that whenever a peo- 
ple allowed others to furnish their amuse- 
ments for them they went into a decline. 

How to change the situation is difficult. 
It cannot be changed at once. We must 
reinterpret our play life as well as our 
prayer life. We must make our religion @ 
positive, constructive, healing, helpful fae- 
tor in our life. Religion must be the dy- 
namic of life and more and more must we 
get away from the machine under whose 
thraldom we are now groaning, Life must 
be made real rather than artificial. It must 
be made deep and strong and full and rich 
instead of frivolous, frothy, flippant, fool- 
ish. Let us also remember that religion 
does not exclude pleasure. It enhances 
and ennobles it. ‘‘In God’s presence there 
is fullness of joy and at His right hand 
are pleasures for evermore.’’ 


CEDAR CREST TO GRADUATE 37 IN 
SIXTIETH YEAR 


On June 7 the 60th anniversary of Cedar 
Crest College and the 20th of President W. 
F. Curtis will be celebrated with the grad- 
uation of 37 students from various States 
of the Union. All those who are interested 
in the religious education work of the Re- 
formed Church are invited to attend. Of! 
especial beauty and interest to all are the 
Greek play, ‘‘Antigene,’’? June 4 at 3.30 
P. M., given out-of-doors with all the 
music, costuming, and choric dances with 
which it was given 2,368 years ago; the 
Garden Party on the afternoon of June 6; 
the Greek games June 5; the Commence- 
ment on June 7 at 10.30, when Dr. Paul 8. 
Leinbach, Editor of the ‘‘Messenger,’? 
will deliver the address; and the bacealan- 
reate service on June 3 at 4 P. M., ad- 
dressed by Dr. H. M. J. Klein, of Franklin 
and Marshall. 


Louise Salter, of Shamokin, Valedictorian, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 


The program for Commencement activi- 
ties will be: Friday, June 1, Junior Prome- 
nade; Sunday, June 3, 4 P. M., Bacealau- 
reate with Dr. H. M. J. Klein, head of the 
history department of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College; Evensong at 5 P, M.; Mon- 
day, June 4, at 3.30 P.' M., Greek Play, 
‘‘Antigone’’ (Tuesday if rainy on Mon- 
day); Tuesday, June 5, Ivy Exercises, 9 
A. M.; Greek Games, 10 A. M.; Class 
Night, 8 P. M.; Wednesday, June 6, meet- 


ing of the Board of Trustees 11 A. M.p — 
Garden Party, 2 P. M.; Triennial Banquet 
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of the Alumnae Association at 6 P, M.; 
Commencement, with awarding of prizes 
and address by Rey. Paul S, Leinbach, 
Editor of the ‘‘Reformed Church Messen- 
ger,’’? at 10.30 A. M. 


a 7 —rorssy + earn ae = | 


Garden Party at Cedar Crest College, Al- 
lentown, Pa., Wednesday Afternoon, 
2 P. M., June 6 


THE NINETY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SES- 
SIONS OF THE CLASSIS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


This southernmost body of the Reformed 
Church met in Zion Church, Lenoir, N. C., 
May 15-18. There were in attendance 27 
Pastors, 28 Elders representing all pastor- 
al charges except one, the Dean of the 
Catawba College, the Superintendent of 
the Orphans’ Home, and one retired Min- 
ister. A goodly number of the laity of the 
Reformed Church were in attendance. 


Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser, Ph. D., Pas-. 


tor of the Rockwell Charge, was elected 
president for the year, He managed the 
affairs of the Classis with good judgment, 
occasionally rallying the brethren when 
important business was at hand. The ses- 
sions were lively. The parochial reports 
were read—a feature that the Elders ap- 
preciated far more than the Ministers. 

Catawba College was given a large place 
in the business sessions. Rev. Shuford 
Peeler, Dean of Men, told the story of 
achievement, citing the most pressing 
needs. Classis was fully aware of the fact 
that Dr. E. R. Hoke was in Pennsylvania, 
aiding in the successful completion of the 
campaign in the three Eastern Synods. 

Nazareth Orphans’ Home presented a 
good report. More than 50 boys and girls 
are in the Home. The Church has supplied 
the funds for the maintenance of the whole 
family. Supt. McNairy presented the need 
of a Home for the Superintendent. 

The Classis received and adopted a re- 
port of a special committee who recom- 
mended the election of a full time man who 
should have charge of the promotional 
work in the Classis. He would have 
charge of the program of evangelism, he 
would use his office and service in the 
Every Member Canvass, use means to 
raise the full opportionment, supply vacant 
charges. The item is referred to all Con- 
sistories and to the Committee with in- 
struction to digest their findings and sub- 
mit a final report at the semi-annual meet- 
ing in the fall. This was the most import- 
ant new item that Classis acted upon at 
this meeting. 

The Classis adopted the report of the 
Sunday School Committee which proposed 
a Leadership Training School at Catawba 
College. The School is to be a standard 
school of 10 days, not counting Sunday; 
courses in Leadership Training are to be 


Exclusive Marriage Books 


. WITH WEDDING CERTIFICATE... . 


The Reformed Church Marriage Service 


“OUR MARRIAGE SERVICE” 


A beautiful booklet bound in white cloth, gold stamped, gold edges. 


It contains the 


Marriage Certificate, the Marriage Service (from the Order of Worship), blank pages 
for names of guests, and appropriate selections. 


White cloth binding, %5e each; half dozen for $4.00. 


White Kid, padded, $2.00 each. 


“The Bride’s Own Book” 


A book of unusual charm 


a box. 


Bound in white vellum with colors in cover decoration. 


at a popular price. 
exquisite artistic work is reproduced in beautiful colors. 
Bride likes to make of this great day in her life. 


Miss Farini, whose 
Thirty-two pages of notes a 
Certificate in colors. Each book in 


Designed by 


Price, $1.90. 


Size, 834 x 654 inches. 


“Our Marriage” 


This book is reproduced by new process, 
giving the appearance of water color draw- 
ings. Bound in fine white vellum stiff 
covers With exquisite cover design of blue 
forget-me-nots. The book is charming 
throughout. There are beautiful poems, 
page for Betrothal date, the Wedding Cer- 
tificate, pages for Guests, Wedding Gifts, 
and then the last page—the poem ‘“Home.’’ 
The designs throughout are in delicate 
eolors on finest paper. 

Each copy in tissue jacket, in a white 
box. Size, 53, x 7 inches. Boxed. Price, 
50 cents. 


“Our Wedding” 


This book is reproduced by the new 
color process representing water colors. 
Bound in fine white vellum stiff covers, 
with beautiful cover design of white blos- 
soms, which circle about a miniature land- 
scape scene showing a church spire against 
rose-tinted sky. Exquisite designs through- 
out, in delicate colors on finest stock. 
Poems, the Wedding Certificate, pages for 
Guests, Gifts and closing poem, “A Happy 


Home.” Each copy in strong white en- 
velope. Size, 54% x 74 inches, Price, 50 
cents, 


“Our Wedding Souvenir” 


The binding is in white leatherette. 
Drawings in black and white. 
trated marriage certificate. 
bridal party, the guests, ete. 


The booklet is printed on extra heavy paper. 
Specially selected poetry and Biblical quotations. 
Blank pages are artistically arranged for autographs of the 
Size, 544 x 7% ins. 


Illus- 


Price, 40 cents each; $4.00 per dozen. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY 
REFORMED 


SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
CHURCH 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


offered that will prepare consecrated 
leaders for positions as teachers, leaders in 
children’s work, superintendents of young 
people’s work, in our local Churches. 
Churches are asked to send at least one 
from their own number to the school. 
When a sufficient number give favorable 
response the school will be opened. 
Delegates to the General Synod were 
elected as follows: clercial, Revs. George 
Longaker, D. D., J. C. Leonard, D. D., H. 
A. Fesperman, H. A. M. Holshouser, W. C. 
Lyerly, J. H. Keller, E. R. Hoke, L. A. 
Peeler; laity, Elders Edgar Whitener, J. T. 
Hedrick, Clarence Clapp, C. E. DeChant, J. 
R. Hoffman, J. F. Troxler, Julius Anthony 
and D. M. Carpenter. The first four in 
each list are primarii and the others se- 


eundi. Members to Boards and Commit- 
tees were elected as follows: Trustees of 
Catawba College, Edgar Whitener, J. T. 
Hedrick, M. A. Foil, M. D., Rev. George 
Longaker, D. D., Ross Sigmon, H. E, Rowe, 
M, D., Stahle Linn, and Rev. J. H. Keller; 
Managers of Nazareth Orphans’ Home, 
Revs. W. C. Lyerly, C. C. Wagoner and 
Elder J. T. Plott; Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Committee, Elder C, E. DeChant, 
Beneficiary Education, Elder G. A. Fisher; 
Sunday School, Revs, W. C. Lyerly, H. A. 
Fesperman and Dr. Clarence Clapp. 

The 99th annual sessions will be held in 
the First Church of Lexington, Dr. J. OC. 
Leonard, pastor. This congregation was 
one that dedicated a new house of worship 
during the year. The semi-annual session 


was left in charge of the Executive Com- 
mitte of Classis. 

Dr. J. W. Meminger presented the cause 
of the Ministerial Relief Board, Elder 
Joseph S. Wise, the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and Dr. A. M. Schmidt the Publica- 
tion and Sunday School Board. These visit- 
ing brethren and Dr. J. C. Leonard ad- 
dressed public meetings at night sessions. 
Revs. H. A. Fesperman, Milton Whitener 
and W, C. Lyerly preached the sermons at 
the hours for public worship. 

The statistical report is as follows: 
Membership at last report, 8,059; Con- 
firmed, 365, Received by Letter, 223; Re- 
newal of Profession, 50; Dismissed, 136; 
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Deaths, 84; Erasure of names, 163; present 
membership, 8,317; communed during the 
year, 6419; unconfirmed members, 2,204; 
Infant Baptisms, 266; students for the 
ministry, 21; Total S. S. enrollment, 10,652; 
Home Missions, $6,478; Foreign Missions, 
97,949, $5,794, Education, $1,621; Minister- 
ial Relief, $554; Orphans’ Home, $6,128; 
Other Benevolences, $8,186; Outside of 
Denomination, $1,859; Total Benevolences, 
$37,328; Congregational purposes, $201,690; 
Total value of Churches, $1,076,600. Total 
value of parsonages, $180,000. Total in- 
debtedness on Churches, $177,449. Number 
of Congregations, 56. 


(W. C. L., Chm. of Press Com.) 


News of the Week 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


President Coolidge on May 15 approved 
the Flood Control Bill. His action will 
at once be followed by steps carrying for- 
ward a project which will cost at least 
$325,000,000 and possibly much more. 

Production of manufacturers in March 
set a new record, This is largely due to 
auto, steel, paper and food industries, Ma- 
chinery also active. The Federal Reserve 
Board reports building awards for first 
quarter were $1,595,000,000. 

The Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Ine., the new air and rail system which 
will cut travel time between the Atlantic 
and Pacific to less than 48 hours, will be 
extended eventually, its backers believe, 
to include most of the principal cities in 
the United States. Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh has joined the recently organ- 
ized Transcontinental Air Transport, Ine., 
of which C. M. Keys, President of the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation, is 
the head. Colonel Lindbergh will be 
Chairman of the Technical Committee, 

With President and Mrs. Coolidge as its 
guests, Annapolis commemorated on May 
15 those momentous periods in American 
history when it was the capital of the 
nation and the seat of the Continental 
Congress. The streets of the city were 
thronged with inhabitants in costumes of 
Revolutionary days. 

A 4,400 per cent increase in the wealth 
of the United States since 1850 has carried 
the total worth of the country to $320,000,- 
000,000 according to a recent compilation. 

Hamilton F. Kean, former Republican 
National Committeeman for New Jersey, 
won the Republican nomination in that 
State for Senator from a field of 5 candi- 
dates in a close contest. Senator Edwards 
was unopposed in the Democratic race. 
State Senator Morgan F. Larson won the 
Governorship nomination by a plurality of 
43,000. 

The United States on May 16 concluded 
a provisional treaty with Persia similar 
to the Franco-Persian treaty. The treaty 
calls for minimum tariffs, 

The Japanese Government has decided 
to accept Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war 
draft treaty as it stands. However, Japan 
would have the envoys of Nations at To- 
kio to meet and clarify the position. 

President Coolidge May 17 signed a bill 
reducing the air mail postage rate from 
ten cents to five cents per*half ounce. 

The announcement of a committee of 
well-known men, headed by Charles Evans 
Hughes as Chairman, who have formed the 
Byrd Aviation Associates for the Byrd 
Antaretic Expedition, has been made by 
Commander Richard E, Byrd. The Execu- 
tive Committee will represent the expedi- 
tion while it is absent in the Antarctic and 
will give Commander Byrd all possibe sup- 
port. 

A memorial city to be named Lindbergh 


Beach is to be erected near Cherbourg, 
France, on the spot where Lindbergh land- 
ed before his return to the United States. 

The establishment of an organized fel- 
lowship between the Congregational and 
Disciples Churches in New York State has 
been approved by delegates of the 2 de- 
nominations. A national merger is 
planned. 

William D. Haywood, the I. W. W. lead- 
er, who was a fugitive from the United 
States and made his home in Russia, died 
May 18 in Moscow. 

Louvain University bells rang out May 
18 for the first time since 1914, when they 
were silenced by the war. This time they 
rang in a carillon of 48 bells, one for each 
State in the Union and the gift of 16 
American engineering societies to the an- 
cient Belgian university. 

According to the will of Ellsworth M. 
Statler, organizer of the chain of Statler 
hotels, he leaves an estate of more than 
$15,000,000. Bequests of more than $4,000,- 
000 are made to his family and a fund was 
created for the Statler Foundation for 
hotel research. 

The Senate by a vote of 27 to 19 ap- 
proved a tax bill amendment by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, to throw all income 
tax returns open to fullest publicity. 

The House passed the deficiency bill 
May 18. The measure appropriates $99,- 
152,885, making a total approved by this 
Congress of $3,206,555,000 New York 
benefits include $2,000,000 each for post- 
office site and Court House. 

The American proposal for a multilateral 
treaty among the World Powers, renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national 
policy, was accepted in principle by the 
British Government in a cordial note re- 
ceived at the State Department May 19. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge May 19 
visited Mrs, Lemira Goodhue, the mother 
of Mrs. Coolidge, who has been seriously 
ill in Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass., for the last 4 months. It was the 
first visit the President has made to his 
home town since Noy., 1926, when he re- 
turned to cast his vote for Senator Will- 
iam M, Butler. 

President Coolidge emphasized the value 
of spiritual training in citizenship and 
education and urged educational institu- 
tions to remain true to the ideals of piety 
and virtue in an address at Andover, Mass., 
at the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of Phillips Academy. 

Efforts to repeal or lower the Federal es- 
tate tax met defeat in the debate on the 
tax reduction bill in the Senate, Although 
the Administration leaders recommended 
abolition of this tax and many States in- 
sisted that it should be limited, the Fi- 
nance Committee declined to approve its 
repeal and the Senate supported the com- 
mittee, 
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5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold by 
The Board of Home 


Missions 
Authorized by 
General Synod 


Total Issue $500,000.00 
$275,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write te 
Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D. D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, : 1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The dense fog which hung over New 
York Harbor May 19 caused 3 eollisons 
involving 6 ocean-going steamships en- 
tering or leaving the port, and caused an 
excursion steamer to run aground. Damage 
to the steamship and their cargoes was 
estimated at more than $2,000,000. No one 
was lost or injured, but more than 1,000 
passengers bound for European ports and 
Southern ports were delayed. 

Returns from recent German parliamen- 


* tary elections record a sweeping victory 


for the Socialists. In almost the same ratio 
as their voting strength increased over its 
1924 figure, that of the Nationalists has 
diminished The leading party gains 25 to 30 
seats in the Reichstag, where it already 
had 131. A heavy vote was quietly cast. 
70% of the nation turned out to vote, It 
is said that an alliance of the political 
parties favorable to the Dawes plan, the 
Locarno security treaties, the Kellogg 
anti-war compact and the League of Na- 
tions will rule the German Parliament 
elected May 21, 

At the mine explosion at Mather, Pa., 
May 19, 197 of the miners are known to 
be dead; 14 men are known to have been 
saved. 

General Nobile in his recent second Polar 
trip in the dirigible Italia was in the air 
almost 68 hours and covered some 2,000 
miles. 

Maintenance by the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania of its archaeolo- 
gical expedition at Beisan in Palestine will 
be continued during the season of 1928-29. 
The museum also will co-operate again with 
the British Museum in supporting the joint 
expedition at Ur of the Chaldees during 
the same period. 

Sir George Frampton, English sculptor, 
who probably will be remembered longest 
for his famous statue of Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens, London, died at the 
age of 67 May 21. 

Professor Hideyo Noguchi, bacteriologist 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, died at Accra, Gold Coast 
Colony, Africa, from yellow fever. He 
contracted the disease during a laboratory 
experiment. 

President Coolidge May 21 signed the 
Naval Appropriation Bill carrying up- 
wards of $362,000,000. : 
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Medallions in the Windows of the New Church School Building 


St. John’s Reformed Church, Lansdale, Penna. 


Rey. Alfred Nevin Sayres, pastor 


LANSDALE SCHEME 

(Continued from Page 2) 
and holiest in our religion is incorporated 
in that sacred sign, and at this impression- 
able stage of their spiritual development 
the pupils gaze often on this symbol of the 
Christian spirit with which all our educa- 
tional work proposes to imbue them, Here 
the artist has given the religious atmos- 
phere by introducing a Church tower and 
a steeple into the foreground, and the text 
is taken from Song of Songs 2:4b. ‘‘His 
banner over me was love.’’ 

“‘T pledge allegiance to the Christian 
flag, and to my Saviour for whose King- 
dom it stands, one brotherhood, uniting all 
mankind in service and love.’’ The re- 
petition of this vow in the sight of the 
symbol of our faith and loyalty stirs in the 
pupil’s heart the emotion of Christian de- 
votion to Christ and His Kingdom. 


Junior Group 

Four medallions in the Junior Depart- 
ment windows portray the four realms of 
the Junior child’s world—the home, the 
school, the playground and the Chureh. In 
these four spheres the child of nine to 
twelve years really lives and all his rela- 
tionships are wrapped up in them. 

The Home is at once suggested, with all 
its intimate contacts and relationships, by 
the medallion of the hearth with its blaz- 
ing logs. Order, neatness, beauty and com- 
fort are here and implicit in them a sug- 
gestion of the affection and sacrificial de- 
votion of parental hearts and hands that 
create them. Here is a challenge to filial 
piety and the fraternal love and under- 
standing that issue from it. There is 
naught of luxury in the picture, but the 
simple marks of homely virtues that serve 
as bonds between parents and children and 
between brothers and sisters. A mute ap- 
peal of great power is resident in this 
medallion that calls the observers to love 
and duty. ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother.’’ Exodus 20:12a, 

The School is an impressionistic replica 
of a local grade school building. It means 
something very definite to the pupils who- 
look on Sunday at the reproduction of the- 
building they occupy five days each week 
for the purposes of study. It says to them, 
‘‘Be diligent students’’ and in the name 
of religion it encourages them to learn to. 
live. ‘‘How much better is it to get wis- 
dom than gold! and to get understanding. 
is rather to be chosen than silver.’’ Pro- 
verbs 16:16. 

The playground speaks to the boys and 
girls of their leisure hours, of the occupa- 
tions they love to indulge in, none com- 
pelling. In the shade of the sturdy tree 
there is the rope swing hanging from one 
of its branches, a ball and bat, a tennis 
racket and balls, an air-ball and a see-saw. 
All of these suggest ‘‘days of real sport.’? 
What means these tools of play in the win- 
dow of the Chureh School? They sound a 
call to play fair, to follow the Golden 
Rule, to be a good loser and a modest win- 
ner, to play the game thru to the end and’ 
to play it clean and square. ‘‘As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.’’ Luke 6:31. 

The Church medallion shows a perspec- 
tive of the upper portion of the proposed 
new Church building with its chime-tower 
looming against the sky. It takes its place 
side-by-side with home and school and 
playground as a builder of character and 
offers to join hands with them in the chief 
enterprise of life. It is a constant call to 
loyalty to the Kingdom of Christ with alh 
that represents in the life of a boy or girl. 
Psalm 122:1 is the accompanying text. ‘‘T 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.’’ 

Space does not permit the inclusion of 
the description of the remaining symbols 
in this paper. These suffice to help our 
readers to see the great significance of 
religious education of symbolism properly 
used. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 


tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. 
For catalogue or 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


information address the 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, ™i.D. President 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 
Room 416, Schaff Bldg., 15th & Race Sts., 


Three girls of the G, M..G., Trinity 
Church, Waynesboro, have been present at 
every meeting of the Guild this year and 
in recognition of this faithful attendance, 
they have been given Guild pins. 


Stewardship was the theme of the 40th 
annual meeting of the W. M. S. of Wyom- 
ing Classis, held in First Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, April 11 and 12. To the opening 
roll call, 60 delegates responded. The Exe- 
cutive Committee met previous to the regu- 
lar sessions of the Classical Society. The 
several devotional periods were based on 
the various phases of the main theme and 
were conducted by Mrs. A. Houtz, Rev. 
Mr. Homer 8S. May, Mrs, Kichline, Mrs. 
James Brobst and Miss Irene Dennis. The 
Wednesday evening session opened at 6.30 
o’clock with the Girls’ Guild Banquet. This 
was largely attended, for practically every 
Church in the Classis was represented. 
Greetings to the convention were extended 
by Mrs. C. G. Ferry of the hostess Church 
and response was made by Miss Carrie Ten 
Broeck. All of the sessions were interest. 
ing and inspiring. Outstanding features 
were the address by the Rev. E. S. Klein- 
ginna, of Bethel Reformed Community 
Center, Philadelphia, on the subject, ‘‘Our 
Foreign Neighbors;’’ the pageant, ‘‘Fol- 
low the Gleam,’’ presented by the G. M. G. 
of Wilkes-Barre, and the address by Mr. 
Clarence Heffelfinger, of China. Reports 
of officers, departmental secretaries and 
delegates were heard with delight, in most 
cases. The Secretary of Literature report- 
ed an increase in the use of program 
packets and study books. G. M. G, statis- 
tics shwo an increase in budget and thank- 
offering, as do those of the M. B. One new 
Band was reported. This Classical Society 
was proud to note that there was an in- 
creased number of tithers. All are looking 
forward to next year’s meeting, which will 
be held in the McEwensville Church. The 
musie by the choir of the Wilkes-Barre 
Church did much to make this year’s meet- 
ing most enjoyable. Officers elected are 
as follows: Pres., Mrs. H. T. Dickerman; 
1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. F, W. Diehl; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., Miss Alice Appleman; Ree. Sec., Mrs. 
N. T. Englehart; Cor. Sec., Mrs. C. G. 
Ferry; Treas., Mrs. J. L. Snyder; Stat. Sec., 
Mrs. E. Ruth; Historian, Mrs. 8. A. Houtz. 
Delegates to Eastern Synod, Primarii— 
Mrs. Edna Wolfe, Mrs. N. T. Englehart; 
Secundi—Miss Carrie Ten Broeck, Mrs. E. 
F, Faust; to General Synod—Mrs, H. T. 
Dickerman, Mrs. Houtz, Mrs. Englehart; 
G. M. G, delegates to Eastern Synod, Pri- 
marius—Mrs. H. Lindauer; Secundus— 
Mrs. Emma Shaffer. 


West Side Hungarian Church, Buffalo, 
was the scene of an inspiring meeting on 
the evening of May 3. It was a joyful oc- 
easion, for at this time West New York 
Classical W. M. 8S. had the pleasure of wel- 
coming into its midst a new society. After 
a challenging missionary sermon, preached 
by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Urban, Mr. F, W. 
Engleman gave a brief history of the mis- 
sionary work of the Reformed Church. The 
new W. M, S. of West Side Church joined 
in a consecration service conducted by Mrs. 
F W. Engleman. These women are eager 
to be full-fledged members at once and the 
twenty-one who were present that night 
were filled with enthusiasm. Already the 
Thank-Offering boxes are in use. Mrs. 
Diehm, Classical President, sent a letter 
of greeting. The evening closed with a 
social period, during which refreshments 
were served by the new society. 


We join with the women of West New 
York Classis in expressing our sorrow be- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by ,ur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
- Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work und helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 
Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified than 
Catawhba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 


cause of the sudden death of Mrs. Caroline 
Gundlach, the faithful Classical Secretary 
of Life Members and Members in Memor- 
iam, 


For the 34th annual meeting of the W. 
M. S. of St. Paul’s Classis, held in Jerusa- 
lem Church, near Greenville, Pa., the Rev. 
A, C. Renoll, pastor, a series of devotional 
services were arranged by Mrs. Paul J. 
Dundore. The themes and the leaders were: 
‘‘Evangelism, Crusading For the Lives of 
Youth,’’ Miss Ada Thorne; ‘‘Stewardship, 
Crusading for Life Service,’’ Miss Sarah 
Wiant; ‘‘Christian Citizenship, Crusading 
for Liberty and Law,’’ Mrs. Wm. Dieffen- 
derfer; ‘‘World Peace, Crusading for Uni- 
versal Brotherhood,’’ Mrs. Alfred J. Her- 
man. Mrs. Henry Iffert, President of the 
hostess society, weleomed the delegates to 
the convention. Response was made by Mrs. 
W. H. Woods, of Sharpsville. The usual 
business proceedings were interspersed 
with a number of splendid addresses. Mrs. 
B. A. Wright, President of the W. M. S. of 
Pittsburgh Synod, spoke on ‘‘ First Things 
First.’? Miss Lucey Welty, Secretary of 
M. B., W. M. 8. G. S., challenged those 
present with her talk on ‘‘The Value of 
the Mission Band.’’?’ Miss Margaret 
Myers conducted a helpful conference for 
the Guild girls and arranged a banquet for 
them. Mrs. Mary Keifer Nace, missionary 
to Japan, and the Rev. Karl H. Beck, 
China, brought challenging messages from 
their respective fields. Miss Nellie Smith 
showed the value of the Summer Mission- 
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ary conference. A very beautiful solo was 
sung by Miss Evelyn Lauer, of the Jerusa- 
lem congregation. Announcement was 
made of the fact that the Fall Institute 
will be held at Zion’s Church, Transfer, 
Pa., and the next annual meeting at the 
Sharpsville Church. Officers for the en- 
suing year are: Pres., Mrs. Alfred J. Her- 
man; Ist Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry Iffert; 
2nd Vice-Pres., Mrs. Wm. Dieffenderfer; 
Ree. Sec., Miss Mae Kashner; Cor. Sec., 
Miss Mary Strychner; Treas., Mrs, A. J. 
Robinson; Stat. Sec., Mrs. Ruhlman; Sec. 
of M. B., Mrs. Orrie tSoll; Sec. of G. M. 
G., Miss Margaret Myers; Sec. of Stew., 
Miss Lydia Hickernell; See. of T. O., Mrs. 
Cartwright; Sec. of L. M. and M. in M.,, 
Mrs. A. B. Colton; Sec. of Lit., Miss Sarah 
Harnett. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Apocalypse: A Reappearance. By Wil- 
liam J. McKnight, D. D. Hamilton Bros, 
$3. 

This volume purports to be the first of 
four devoted to an exposition of the Book 
of Revelation. This is an interpretation 
of the letters to the seven Churches, Each 
ehapter is introduced by a prefatory lec- 
ture giving the exegesis and history upon 
which the lecture is based. The writer 
assumes the authorship of John and claims 
that the book was understood at the time 
it was written and can be understood to- 
day if the same setting is reproduced as 
that which gave rise to the revelation. 
The right understanding of the book from 
his standpoint then would be that the 
whole revelation must be regarded as a re- 
appearance of Jesus to his friend John, 
and that the whole drama depicts the per- 
ennial conflict between right and wrong, 
and that He Who was and is, is coming, 
and always coming, warning, rebuking, 
eomforting and judging His people and as- 
suring each generation of the final trumph 
of good over evil. 


The writer says that he has used plain 
English and well known historical facts 
and that if the conception of the drama 
given in the opening chapter of the book 
‘be seized and understood, then the whole 
book will unfold and its purpose and. end 
be apparent. —D. 


Wessianic Speculation in Israel. 
Hillel Silver. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 


By a noted Rabbi of Cleveland there is 
here given the story of the unconquerable 
‘hope of Israel for a Messiah. This hope of 
the coming. One flared up a adversity and 
died down in prosperity. Visions, miracles 
and signs accompanied appearance and 
claims of pseudo-messiahs in every century. 


The author gives a number of references 
to Jesus. The principal idea connected 
with this treatment is that Jesus came, 
like so many others, to announce the com- 
ing of a kingdom which was immediate. 
His parables and sermons have the cast of 
an imminent convulsion, so that there was 
oo time for anything but immediate repen- 
tance and preparation for a rule that 
should crush Rome and give the power to 
the chosen people. He argues that Paul 
adopted the same idea and he selects from 
the gospels and the epistles quotations 
appropriate for this contention. The same 
method is applied to the writings of the 
early fathers to show that they taught the 
end of the age and the coming kingdom. 
The resurrection claim was adopted by 
Paul and the fathers to complete the argu- 
ment. Jesus is not referred to again, and 
the book closes with a description of the 
methods that have been used by Messianic 
ealeulators in determining the end of the 
age and the appearance of the Messiah. 


By Abba 


It is signficant that there is no conclu- 
sion or affirmation that Israel will give the 
final and satisfying religion to the world. 
It is presumed they still look forward. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. CAROLINE GUNDLACH 


Mrs. Caroline Gundlach, widow of the 
late Rev. Carl H. Gundlach, met with a 
fatal accident when struck by a speeding 
automobile while returning to her home 
from a meeting of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of Emanuel Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of which she was a member. The 
accident occurred only a few blocks from 
her residence on the evening of May 18. 
Mrs. Gundlach expired within half an hour 
after the fatality. Services, held in her 
memory on the afternoon of May 20, were 
attended by large representations from 
the Reformed Churches of Buffalo and 
vicinity and from Rochester, N. Y. Eleven 
ministers participated. Mrs. Gundlach, 
though in her 78th year, was comparatively 
strong of body and keen of mind. Her life 
was characterized by an ardent faith and 
an unselfish loyalty to God’s Kingdom. 
She was a regular attendant upon the ser- 
vices of worship and other Church gather- 
ings; an active member of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of West New York 
Classis; a faithful reader of our Church 
literature; and a devoted follower of the 
Lord Jesus Whom she loved and served. 
The ministers of our Crurch in Buffalo and 
vicinity, through Rev. O. H. Dorschel, 
President, and Rev. H. E. Schnatz, Secre- 
tary, adopted a minute expressing their 
deep sympathy with the bereaved family 
and friends, and sincere appreciation of 
the life and character of this faithful 
woman, who had given her heart and mind 
to the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 


MRS. EMMA E, TREXLER 


Mrs. Emma E. Trexler, the last charter 
member of Christ Church, Allentown, Pa., 
died at her home, 126 North Fifth Street, 
March 4, 1928, at the age of 82 years, 5 
months, 16 days. 

Mrs. Trexler was born in Lowhill Town- 
ship. She was the daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. Jonas Knerr, and the widow of Will- 
iam H. H. Trexler, a veteran of the Civil 
War. The sole survivor is a daughter, 
Ella J. Mohr, for many years a clerk in 
the local post-office, now retired from ac- 
tive service. 

Mrs. Trexler was especially honored by 
the Christ Church at the celebration of its 
50th anniversary two years ago, being the 
last charter member of the congregation 
and one of its most active members. As 
long as health permitted, she was a mem- 
ber of the Aid Society, the Sunday School, 
and later, the Home Department. She was 
also a charter member of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Phoebe Home. Fraternally 
she was affiliated with Allen Temple, 
Ladies of the Golden Eagle. She was an 
estimable woman and had a large circle 
of friends. The funeral was held from her 
late home, March 7, 1928. Rev. W. T. Har- 
ner, pastor of Christ Church, officiated. In- 
terment was made in Fairview Cemetery. 


MARGARET EIZABETH WIREBACK 


Margaret Elizabeth Wireback, a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest pioneer Reformed 
families of Pennsylvania, died March 17, 
1828, at the home of her son, Joseph F. 
Wireback, 304 South Winebiddle Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, One week preceding her 
death she suffered a stroke of apoplexy, 
remaining unconscious until she passed to 
the Great Beyond. 

She was born in Boalsburg, Center Co., 
Pa.. in 1839, a daughter of the Rev. Peter 
S. and Frances Veronica (Heckert) Fisher. 
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Her father was a well-know pioneer minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church, who preached 
for 42 years in various counties in central 
and eastern Pennsylvania, during which 


time he established and built up some 15 
new Churches. His daughter, Margaret, 
when a child, frequently accompanied him 
on many of his long pastoral trips that she 
became so thoroughly interested in the Re- 
formed Church and its principles, and this 
keen interest and devoted love for the 
Church remained with her until death. 

Margaret Elizabeth was one of a family 
of 11 children, 2 girls and 9 boys. Three 
of her brothers were soldiers in the Civil 
War; one brother, John, paid the supreme 
sacrifice by giving his life on the field of 
battle in the Battle of the Wilderness. 
Another brother, Gen. B. F. Fisher, who 
was promoted to the ranks of General be- 
cause of special valiant service, was for 8 
months confined as a prisoner in Libby 
Prison, and it was while there that he and 
Col. Rose, a fellow prisoner, conceived the 
idea of digging an underground tunnel 
from the basement of the prison under- 
neath the adjacent streets into free terri- 
tory, which was finally accomplished after 
weeks of faithful, diligent, arduous toil 
under great difficulty. While about 100 
Northern prisoners escaped through this 
tunnel, only about 18 succeeded in evading 
capture, and finally reaching the Union 
lines, of whom Gen. Fisher and Col. Rose 
were among the number. The others were 
shot or captured by the guards. General 
Fisher survived the war, practiced law in 
Philadelphia, and died in Valley Forge a 
few years ago, and was buried with mili- 
tary honors. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Wireback 


Three other brothers, Dr. Alfred Fisher, 
of Mifflin, Pa., Dr. Calvin Fisher, of Boals- 
burg, Pa., and Dr. Philip Fisher, of Belle- 
fonte, Pa., all prominent and popular phy- 
sicians. practiced medicine for many years, 
and all preceded their sister to the Celes- 
tial Land. Another brother, the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Nevin H. Fisher, Vicar General, 
was educated by his father for the Re- 
formed ministry and was ordained ag such, 
but before entering upon his work he was 
sent abroad, and while in Rome he became 
a convert to the Roman Catholie religion, 
and 7 years later was ordained a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He survives 
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his sister and is pastor of Our Mother of 
Sorrows Church, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
late Rev. Dr. David A. Souders, of Irwin, 
Pa., who died some three years ago, was 


a cousin of Mrs. Wireback, 

Before she was married she was a gradu- 
ate of Pennsylvania Female College and 
taught school for several years previous to 
her marriage. It was while engaged as a 
school teacher in the country that she first 
came in contact with a poor, but ambitious 
boy, Jairus Moore, who by her special help 
and inspiration became a minister of the 
gospel and spent 40 years aS a missionary 
in Japan, 

On July 1, 1868, she was married to Dr. 
Isaiah J. Wireback, a prominent physlcian 
and surgeon of Clarion County, Pa. Her 
husband, in addition to being a very suc- 
cessful physician, received the degree of 
LL. D. from the Androscoggin University 
for superior proficiency in mathematics, 
and in this particular branch he was con- 
sidered among the foremost authorities in 
his day. For 25 years Dr. and Mrs. Wire- 
back resided in St. Petersburg, Pa., where 
the doctor practiced his profession, later 
moving to Monessen, Pa., where she lived 
until 1908, when her husband died. Since 
that time Mrs. Wireback had resided with 
her children in Pittsburgh. Although al- 
most 89 years of age, entirely blind in one 
eye and with little sight left in the other, 
with hearing impaired, her mental condi- 
tion up to the time of her death was ex- 
ceptionally keen, clear and accurate, and 
she was always interested in the leading 
topics of the day. | 

She had an exceptionally attractive and 
remarkable personality, and was loved by 
a very large circle of acquaintances and 
friends, and her knowledge of details, not 
only of remote events, but on all the latest 
news of the day, was exceptional. Much 
of her information on current events she 
acquired through the radio, where she 
would frequently sit and listen for hours, 
many times sacrificing a meal to hear a 
sermon. The radio was a source of great 
comfort and satisfaction to her, as well as 
a source of general information. Her par- 
ticularly keen mentality at her advanced 
age was considered phenomenal. 

She was a consistent member of the Re- 
formed Church for 75 years, very active 
in all the societies of the Church, and her 
devotion to her Master and her Chureh was 
inspiring. She was also well-known and 
active in various fraternal organizations. 
Her kindness and sympathy had endeared 
her to every one, not only those of the 
better class, but also to the drunkard, the 
down and outer, in fact any one in trouble 
and distress. She knew personally and by 
reputation a large number of prominent 
ministers and others prominent in the Re- 
formed Church in the U. 8S. Her useful 
life and beautiful Christian character.ever 
will be an inspiration and comfort. She 
never lived just for herself, but gave freely 
and bountifully of her love, kindness, hos- 
pitality, faith and courage to all who 
crossed her pathway. We are comforted 
in the assurance that such a sweet life of 
Christian service can never die, but will 
continue to enrich the souls of her be- 
reaved family, friends and neighbors 
blessed by her memory. 

She was the mother of six children. Dr. 
Nevin H. Wireback, of Iowa, died in 1914, 
and one daughter, Alice, died in infancy. 
She is survived by four children: B. F. 
Wireback, Vincennes, Ind.; Joseph F. Wire- 
back, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Margaret E., wife 
of Dr. W. A. Caven, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Mary Adda Veronica, wife of Arthur 
T. Morey, attorney, St. Louis, Mo.; also 
one sister, Mrs. Addie Cordie, of Bealls- 
ville, Pa., and one brother, the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor-Nevin F. Fisher, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. She was buried in the family 
plot in the Reformed Cemetery at St. 
Petersburg, Clarion County, where her re- 
mains were laid beside those of her hus- 
band and her two departed children. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


“Our Asiatic Christ” 

By Oscar MacMillan Buck 
Dr. Buck is Professor of Missions and 
Comparative Religion in Drew Theological 
Seminary. His book deals with the pres- 
ent status of Christianity in India, and 
shows how Jesus is there coming into His 
own—hag already come into the high re- 
gard of leaders among the Hindus and 
Mohammedans of India. Price, $1.25 


Five Hundred Bible Story 
Questions and Answers 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Questions of real value for home and 


elass study in bringing out some of the* 


lesser known incidents of the Old Testa- 
ment. $1.25 


Putting the Church on a Full 


Time Basis 
By the Reverend A. W. Beaven, D. D. 


For a number of years Dr. Beaven has 
been carrying on unusual experiments in 
his church at Rochester. He has made it 
a laboratory for testing newer methods in 
religious education and church manage- 
ment. In response to repeated requests 
from pastors throughout America, he has 
here assembled the results of his experi- 
ments and written a most provocative and 
helpful book for the alert minister and the 
active layman. His book is practical, 
sound, informing. It voices a challenge 
and lays down a flexible but well con- 
ceived program for accomplishing the task 
which confronts the modern Church. 

Net, $2.00 


Some Minor Characters in the 


New Testament 
By Professor A. T. Robertson, M. A., 
D. D., Litt. D. 


The master of textual criticism here re- 
veals his genius for character analysis. 
Few living scohlars know the New 
Testament and its background as_ in- 
timately as Dr, Robertson. In _ these 
vivid studies he applies his accurate 
scholarship to some of the lesser but 
Significant personalities in the New 
Testament, with pertinent reference to 
present-day problems. Some of the chapter 
headings are: Nicodemus the Timid 
Scholar; Herod the Great Pervert; Felix 
the Grafter; Caiaphas the Blind Ecclesi- 
astic. A book of great importance to min- 
isters and students. Net, $1.75 


The Fine Art of Living Together 
By Rev. A. W. Beaven, D. D. 


Arresting and liberal ideas of courtship 
and marriage, founded on the Christian 
concept of the family. The author’s long 
experience as a counselor of youth makes 
this book peculiarly interesting and in- 
structive. Net, $1.50 


The Incarnation in Our Street 
By Rev. George Stewart, Ph. D. 


In this second book of a_ projected 
trilogy, Dr. Stewart brings down to the 
streets and homes of the twentieth century 
the truths of the incarnation. He does 
this by a skillful use of much illustrative 
material, and by a wide and informing 
survey of modern thought and conduct. 
His new book is written in that same win- 
some style which has met with acclaim 
and promises to put him in the first rank 
of those who are making an impressive 
body of religious literature for our day. 

Net, $1.35 


Adventures in the Minds of Men 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


In explaining the reason for this book 
Doctor Hough imagines a group of his 
friends sitting together at the fireside, and 
he says to them, referring to the book: 
“Tf you should be brave enough to read it 
all, the rather easy-going talk on books 
and men, the conversations and the four 
rather more formal monographs, you will 
know that with all the differences in form 
and manner there is one story to tell and 
it has to do with a view of life and people 
and thi hich seems to me increasingly 
important, as these impertinent years rush 
along.” ere ig a delightful variety in 
these chapters and yet there is also a 


harmony of sentiment and purpose that is 
unmistakable, for “personal experience, 
reading, thinking, brooding, talking—how 
they all come together in a book like this.” 
-ages, 220 Price, net, $1.50 


Pen-Pictures in the Upper Room 
Bernard C, Clausen, D. D. 
Studies of the First Communion Supper. 

$1.50 
Fourteen memorable vignettes focus our 
attention upon the everfascinating beauty 
of those last moments “in the upper room.” 
The bread and the wine, solemnly impres- 
sive enough always, become through these 
chapters portals into wide realms of Chris- 
tian teaching which share the quiet loveli- 
ness of the simple symbols, ‘In Remem- 
brance of Him.” 


God’s World and Word 
Neal L. Anderson, D. D. 


Addresses for Today. $1.25 

“A new book of unusual timeliness and 
interest. The messages are by one whose 
convictions are immovably anchored in the 
truth of God’s Word, but whose mind is 
open to the changes through which human- 
ity is passing.’’—Christian Observer. 


The Pastor’s Corner 
William Melville Curry, D. D. 


An Intimate Discussion of Moral and 
Spiritual Problems. Introduction by 
Charles R. Erdman, D. D. $1.50 

This group of brief and vivid messages 
from a pastor to his people, printed week 
by week in the Calendar of the Ninth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, is marked 
by spiritual insight, practical wisdom, 
quiet humor and broad knowledge of the 
multitudinous aspects of human life. 

The book is one to be read at any time 
for a few moments” stimulation, or to 
study day after day for purposes of devo- 
tion and soul strengthening. 


The Shadow of the Rock 


Orrin P. Gifford, D. D. 
And Other Addresses. $1.25 


Evangelical, evangelistic and attuned 
both to the spirit of today and to the 
heart of the Scripture. The sermons 
abound in vivid illustrations fresh from 
daily experience. Significant titles are 
these: “The Great Adventure,” ‘Seeking 
and Saving,” “Having and Giving,” “God’s 
Good Will” and “Till He Comes.” 


The Other Side of the Door 


William Carter, Ph. D., D. D. 

With Introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, 
D. D., President, Federal Council of 
Churches. $1.50 

A distinetlv novel note is struck by Dr. 
Carter. Here are addresses on youth, ma- 
turity, womanhood, and specifically on re- 
demption of the soul and the life in Christ 
Jesus. Such striking titles as ‘‘Milestones 
on the Way to God,” ‘“Tadmar in the Wil- 
derness,”’ “The Pillars of the Harth.’— 
Watchman Pxaminer. 


Every Minister His Own 


Evangelist 
Edgar Whitaker Work, D. D. 

A Contribution to Belief in Revival. $1.50 

For years a_ successful evangelistic 
preacher and pastor in Presbyterian pul- 
pits (until recently in the Fourth Church, 
New York City), Dr. Work now puts his 
experience, methods and inspiration within 
the reach of other ministers. With the 
help of the information here given it is in 
the power of practically every man and 
woman in the ministry to conduct effective 
evangelistic work. 


Myself and Other Problems 


J. Paterson Smyth 
Christian Faith and the Individual Soul. 
$1.50 


A series of simple studies for thoughtful 
laymen—men and women who are liable to 
encounter life’s problems at any and every 
turn, and who can be helped by learning 
how Dr. Smyth, in the light of Christian 
revelation, 
vital questions discussed in Dr. Paterson 
Smyth’s customary vivid way are the prob- 
lems of evil, of pain, of the fall, the Virgin 
Birth, of death, hell, heaven and others. 
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